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ARMS OF ALX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


THE CITY OF THE GREAT CHARLES. 


BY W. L. SHEPPARD. 


HE tourist who fares between 

Brussels or Antwerp and Col- 
ogne will do well to stop at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It is equidistant, four 
hours from Brussels and Antwerp, 
and but an hour and a half from 
Cologne. It will not prove so satis- 
fying in some respects as the other 
cities named. There will be noth- 
ing at Aix that can compare favor- 
ably with them in art orarchitecture ; 
still he will find the modern town 
very attractive, the situation pict- 
uresque and interesting, the histori- 
cal monuments and relics unique 
and belonging to an epoch not over- 
written. These features, it may be 


assumed, will prove in some particu- 
lars, if not inall, a sufficient induce- 
ment to stay the course of the 
average American tourist. If he is 
accessible to none of these, perhaps 
the addition to the list of the fact 
that he will not find many of his 
compatriots there may decide him. 

One can not be long in the city 
without learning that it is called 
Aachen fifty times for the once it is 
spoken of as _ Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
though on the rare occasions on 
which some one who speaks French 
is encountered, the French name is 
always used. This discovery will 
very soon be followed by another ; 
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namely, that everything seems to 
concern either Charlemagne or the 
‘“sources,” and that ‘‘ Aus der zeit 
Karles des Grosses” or ‘‘ Au siecle 
de Charlemagne ’ are stcck phrases 
thrown in: <dnywhere in cases of .un- 
certainty,, similarly to that..of,the 
‘‘cinque ;cento” with the 
professional cicerone.” * 

Turned over to -¢he: ¢ijifeg and 
cabmen, however, *é6ne-: finds in 
fact that, besides the objects col- 
lected in the cathedral and the 
cathedral itself, the city of the 


great king has almost as many ob- 
jects of interest other than those as- 
sociated with the name of Charle- 
magne as with it. 


A town of some 
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character had existed here long 
before any record, and it seems 
certain that the curative properties 
of the waters were known and util- 
ized from the earliest times. Indeed 
the name is sufficient evidence of 
that ; for the German Aachen is said 
to be derived from the old Teutonic 
word for water ‘‘ ahha,” and ‘‘ Aix,” 
as acorruption of the Latin agua, 
sufficiently accounts for the Roman 
occupation of this district as traces 
of their work still show. The Ro- 
mans, prompted by their longings 
for home luxuries, brought their 
knowledge of hydraulics to bear, and 
were not slow in modifying and 
modernizing to their date the rude 
appliances of the barbarous inhabi- 
tants. The famous Sixth Legion 
was here, the victrix, pia, fidelis, 
and left its distinctive mark on 
pieces of brick work still shown in 
the city museum, identical with 
those in England whither the legion 
went and where it was quartered for 
years. The place was an outpost in 
the time of Vespasian, some seventy 
years after the Christian era. It 
drops out of history in the general 
break up of the Roman dominion. 


Not for four centuries more do we 
hear of it, but it must have been of 
some importance, otherwise Pepin 
would not have selected it as the site 
for a church built to atone for some 
irregularities which he had commit- 
ted in coming to the throne. We 
can not but be surprised that the 
founder of the great Frankish king- 
dom should have felt called upon to 
expiate anything in those rough 
times. He must have done it of his 
own motion ; and it is a saving fact 
in his character, for the church at 
this period, at least, was not ex- 
acting. His palace was on the site 
of the present Rathaus, so say the 
antiquarians, and here in Aix was 
born the great Charles; that is to 
say, if he were not born at Cologne, 
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Munich, Carlstadt, and several other 
places ; for his chroniclers, who go 
into minutia about a great many 
matters, have neglected to fix his 
birth place, consequently it can be 
claimed and settled to the satisfac- 
tion of many of their successors. 
Whether he was born here or not, 
here the great monarch resided for 
long periods 


of the Romans.” His faithful chroni- 
cler, Eginhard, says that Charles 
‘testified great aversion for this 
dignity.” A coyness of the xolo 
episcopari class, no doubt. Though 
now finding himself the ruler of an 
empire in Europe larger than that 
of Trajan, Charlemagne did not 
abandon Aix, but settled down in his 

favorite city, 


and _ hither 
was always 
glad to re- 
turn. Had 
he been en- 
gaged in 
compelling 
the baptism 
of the Sax- 
ons, he rest- 
ed from his 
pious task at 
Aix; and 
when a few 
years later 
he found it 
necessary to 
have nearly 
five thou- 
sand of his 
reluctant 
converts be- 
headed in 
one day, he 
came back 
to Aix and 
revelled in 
her sulphur 
baths with 
equal sense 
of duty done. 

It was from Aix-la-Chapelle that 
he went to Rome, and was there 
crowned Emperor of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. He was kneeling in 


church at his devotions, the crown 
was placed upon his head while it 
was bowed in prayer, by the pope 
himself, and the people all cried 
‘*Long life and victory to Charles 
Augustus crowned by God Emperor 
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his New Ath- 
ens he called 
it, and turn- 
ed his atten- 
tion to the 
great Coun- 
cils or Par- 
adesto which 
he proposed 
his well- 
known ‘‘cap- 
itularies,” or 
headings of 
Jaws. These 
were debated 
in secret ses- 
sion, but ac- 
cording to 
Guizot it was 
pretty much 
a matter of 
form; for the 
emperor, af- 
ter listening 
to the de- 
bate, settled 
the matter 
beyond ap- 
peal by his 
decision. He 
conferred 
many privileges upon the citi- 
zens, exempting them from mili- 
tary service and taxes, even when 
they resided temporarily elsewhere. 
It was after his last visit to Rome 
that the cathedral was built, about 
8o4 A. D., and consecrated by Leo 
III., ‘* the blind pope.” So it ap- 
pears that Charlemagne is_suffic- 
iently associated with Aachen to 
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warrant the frequent references to 
him, though material evidences be 
lacking. Of course; being duly 
indoctrinated with all these facts, 
we were prepared to cope with the 
guides, and even to help them out 
when we arrived at the minster. 
The entrance to the cathedral is 
approached by a narrow way, bor- 
dered by houses which abut against 
the sacred building just as they do 
at Antwerp. Embedded in some of 
these are the fragments of older 
buildings which have a queer effect 
of fossils enclosed in a _ newer 
stratum. The approach this way is 
not impressive; indeed the best 
view, the most comprehensive, is 
from the windows of the Rathaus. 
At a glance the edifice seems to 
belie all the statements that Charle- 
magne had anything to do with its 
construction, but on_ entering 
through the bronze doors of the 
Carolingian period and passing the 
uninteresting interior of the tower, 
we find ourselves in the presence of 
a real Romanesque structure, mas- 
sive, severe. Founded on short and 
solid piers, the octagon rises to a 
gallery fronted with an arcade sup- 
ported by polished marble columns, 
with classic capitals which came, it 
is claimed, from the palace of Theo- 
doric at Ravenna. Indeed, the 
whole of this part of the building is 
said to be modelled after that of St. 
Vitale at the Italian city, and the 
resemblance as to form holds good 
to a certain extent, but the com- 
paratively modern cupola mars the 
likeness, and the illusion is entirely 
destroyed by the vista of the mixed 
modern and fourteenth century in- 
terior of the choir. By a very 
ingenious structural arrangement, 
the octagon interior is developed 
into a sixteen-sided exterior, a sex- 
decimo polygon. The diameter of 
the octagon is fifty feet, the height 
one hundred. The dome, or cupo- 


la, of the octagon is of the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, it would be 
hard to find a building in which so 
many styles of architecture are com- 
bined. 

There are many objects of inter- 
est in the gallery of the octagon of 
the Hochminster, and most of them 
seem well authenticated as contem- 
porary with Charlemagne and asso- 
ciated with him. The marble throne, 
or coronation chair, is seen here. 
The body of Charlemagne was found 
upon this throne A. D. 1000, by the 
Emperor Otto the Third, who re- 
interred the emperor, and _ thirty- 
two kings and ten queens have been 
crowned upon it since. Frederic 
Barbarossa opened the tomb again 
in the year 1165 and had the body 
placed in the curious sarcophagus 
still shown, which is of Roman 
workmanship dating from A. D. 
350. The bas-reliefs on the side 
are the rape of Proserpine. The 
much moved remains of the emper- 
or was taken from this receptacle in 
1215, and scattered in various re- 
liquaries which are duly exhibited 
at this day. 

The iron railings across the open- 
ings in the arches are said to be of 
the Carolingian period. They vary 
in patterns, which are certainly re- 
ferable to the age claimed for them. 
Though the majority of the Carolin- 
gian relics are kept inthe Hungarian 
Chapel, there are many other things 
worthy to be seen and of great 
archeological interest. The chande- 
lier dependent from the dome of the 
octagon is curious rather than beau- 
tiful, and is thirteen feet in diam- 
eter. The material is gilded brass. 
It is swung from a chain seventy 
feet long. Just underneath it, in 
the floor, is the stone with the 
inscription ‘‘Caarlo Magno,” be- 
neath which the body of the em- 
peror is said to have been found by 
Otto. 
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The step from the octagon to the 
choir takes one abruptly from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century—in 
fact to the nineteenth, as the stained 
glass windows and most of the high 
altar are modern. The guide evi- 
dently had more pride in _ these 
features than in those of the ‘‘ele- 
phant” (presumably eleventh) and 
other early centuries through which 
we had passed. The exterior of the 
choir is of far more interest than the 
interior, and is very attractive ; but 
the dates of construction are con- 
fusing, probably of the thirteenth 
century as a beginning. In fact, 
the whole minster has been exposed 
to so many conflagrations and res- 
torations that much of it has 


lost all trace of its original character. 

The tale that is told of many of 
the old cathedrals is repeated of 
this one. 
that, 
and the scaffolding removed, 


They all run to the effect 
everything being completed 
the 
architect naturally desired to 
test the acoustic properties of the 
building ; so he directed the master 
mechanic and some of the artisans 
to place themselves at a point des- 
ignated and there to give utterance 
to some articulate sounds in about 
the pitch of the voice of the cele- 
brant at the altar. The result was a 
chorus to the effect that balances of 
wages were due the experimenters 
and that they would like to collect. 
The legend closes with the state- 
ment that all demands were satisfied 
in the most creditable way,and that 
the cathedral was duly consecrated. 
There was also a still more uncom- 
mon incident at this ceremony. 
Three hundred and sixty-five bishops 
and archbishops were to be present, 
but when the count was made it was 
found that two were lacking of a 
quorum. There being no more live 
ones available, and communication 
with distant parts being very diffi- 
cult in those days, it was found 
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easier to summon two ecclesiastics 
from the graveyard at Maestricht 
near by. The vacancies being thus 
supplied, everything proceeded ac- 
cording to the constitution and by- 
laws, after which the accommodat- 
ing prelates, being officio, 
returned apparently without reluct- 
ance to their uncomfortable quarters. 

There is a very queer pulpit in the 
choir. It is customarily concealed 
from the general public by an out- 
side casing working on hinges, but 
a small fee to the guide operates as 
an ‘‘open sesame” as usual. It is 
divided into panels, some of which 
are furnished with queer reliefs in 
ivory of the Roman period and cut 
rock crystals and jewels said to have 
been taken from a drinking cup 
belonging to Henry the Second, 
Emperor of Germany, crowned at 
Aix in 1002. 

The other objects with which 
Charlemagne is associated are to be 
found in the incongruous little Hun- 
garian Chapel which is stuck on to 
the minster near the tower entrance. 
The ‘‘ treasures” here are said to be 
visible to the public every day, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 
ten a. m. to six p. m. We were 
there between the hours named. It 
was not Sunday, though it may have 
been a holiday; at any rate, the 
treasury was not opened to us until 
a messenger was dispatched for the 
keeper. He proved to be an 
ecclesiastic of some sort who was 
accompanied by one of another sort 
who opened the door for us and kept 
his eyes on us during the whole 
exhibition. The one who did the 
talking in Germanized French of a 
baffling variety showed us _ things 
with a bored and perfunctory air, 
punctuating his remark with snuff, 
which embarrassed his French and 
caused frequent interruptions for the 
play of his vast bandanna. He first 
called our attention to the elegant 
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GLIMPSE OF THE ALTER KIRCHE— BURTSCHEIDE, 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


silver gilt shrine containing the relics 


of the great king. This beautiful 
piece of work is after the style of 
the well-known ‘Shrine of the 
Magi” in Cologne Cathedral. It 
contains numerous fragments of 
bones of Charlemagne, a portion of 
his skull being enclosed in a silver 
bust. The shrine is of date A. D. 
1215. Then there was the ‘ frontis 
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piece” of the altar with ‘‘ driven” 
work, as the local guide book trans- 
lates ‘* repoussee,” a knife and hunt- 
ing horn of the emperor, jewelled 
chalices and monstrances of untold 
value and great interest. When our 
snuffy cicerone came to another 
shrine his voice took a more solemn 
tone, and we strained our attention 
further to catch his meaning. it 
contains the relics presented to 
Charlemagne by John, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and by Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid, the Caliph of Bagdad. The 
guide said that we could not see 
them, but he gave us a catalogue of 
them—a garment of the Virgin one 
hundred and fifty-five centimeters in 
length and trimmed with lace (!) ; 
the swaddling clothes of the infant 
Christ ; the blood-stained grave 
clothes of John the Baptist ; and the 
linen which girded the Saviour on the 
cross. When he finished speaking 
he paused to give due effect to his 
announcement before proceeding to 
another subject. We may have 
taken a deep breath, and probably 
may not have expressed the due 
sensé of veneration which he sought 
to arouse in us; but there was no 
levity in ourcountenances. We were 
allowed to see a part of the cord 
with which Christ was bound ; a link 
from St. Peter's chain, and other 
tolerably familiar objects of this sort 
which relieved the strain. 

Since the thirteenth century it has 
been the custom to carry the shrine 
mentioned above, with its remark- 
able contents, in procession for the 
veneration of the people once in 
every seven years. The last one 
took place in 1888, so that it will be 
1895 before another opportunity is 
afforded. The illustration is from 
the procession of 1888. These func- 
tions are considered as much an 
attraction as the exhibition of the 
Holy Coat of Treves and fully as 
efficacious as cures of bodily and 
spiritual troubles, and people to the 
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MONUMENT TO SOLDIERS OF AACHEN, WHO FELL IN 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


hundred thousands congregate here 
to witness them. Some take advan- 
tage of cheap rates to use the 


thermal water for their various ail- 
ments, whilst others are satisfied 
with the less expensive plan of 
simply giving their adoration to the 
relics. No extravagant claims were 
made for either therapeutics. It was 
said of them _ indifferently, ‘‘ The 
cures are many.” 

We proceeded by the Grass or 
prison to the Rathaus. It is claimed 
that it was in the Grass that Gane- 
lon, the betrayer of the Franks at 
Ronceveaux, was confined and exe- 
cuted. There is not a vestige of 
the architecture visible, however, 
that could connect the building with 
the age of Charlemagne. The En- 
glish Richard of Cornwall, who was 
connected by marriage with the 
reigning family, is said to have built 
most of this edifice in 1272. 

A short walk brings us to the Ra- 
thaus. There are but faint traces of 
the great king's hand here. A por- 
tion of the building is pointed out 
as belonging to the original and vast 


palace built, or begun, here by him, 
A. D. 788 ; and it was here that he 
sat on his granite throne, with the 
iron crown of Lombardy on_ his 
head and his trusty sword ‘‘ Joyeux” 
by his side, to receive his vassals or 
discuss capitularies with his philoso- 
phers. There is a famous list of 
them, including the Anglo-Saxon 
Alcuin and the Hibernian Clement, 
as well as the Chancellor Archam- 
bault, who was sent to meet Haroun- 
al-Raschid and who had not only the 
advantage of ‘‘seeing the elephant” 
but the distinction of bringing back 
the first specimen of that animal 
ever seen on the Rhine—-a monster 
with the portentous name ‘' The 
Father of Devastation.” The Nor- 
mans deserve this name ‘‘all and 
singular,” so far as this palace was 
concerned. Lotharre pillaged, in 978, 
what was left by the Normans, and 
the conflagrations of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries spared but some 
fragments of wall, and the part of a 
spiral stairway in one of the towers. 
What we see to-day is the building 
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of 1370, a very good specimen of 
the architecture of that date. The 
space in front of the Rathaus is the 
market place, presided over by a 
very stiff effigy of Charlemagne of 
the seventeenth century. It is 
very lively during the market hours, 
and the magnificent cherries were an 
attractive feature at the time of our 
visit. But the populace all 


to do, that the ‘‘ seemingly insignifi- 
cant coloring of the pictures is in 


harmony with -the character of 
them,” except in a way which the 
editor did not intend. 

It will repay the tourist to visit 
some of the other buildings and 
churches. St. Foilan’s is the oldest 
of the latter, dating from the twelfth 


over Europe have been so lev- 
elled by the car of civilization 
that all the distinctive features 
have been flattened out of 
them, and we saw not one 
characteristic costume. The 
language is queer enough, and 
the philologists find happy 
hunting grounds here. It is a 
mixture of Platt-Deutsch, per- 
verted Spanish words left over 
from the time of Alva, French, 
and modern German. Books 
have been written about it, full of 
specimens in prose and verse. 

The pride of Aachen, however, in 
the modern sense is the picture gal- 
lery in the Rathaus. The really at- 
tractive ‘‘lady” guide, who spoke 
English charmingly, conducted us 
with evident pride through the groin- 
arched Kaisersaal, and said her les- 
son over the scenes in the life of 
Charlemagne, which form the sub- 
jects of all the paintings, as if she 
had a personal interest in them. 
They are by Rethel. The fourth 
scene was the last one entirely by 
his own hand. ‘‘In 1851 he be- 
came insane, from which disease 
(sic) he never recovered,” says the 
local guide book, and the other pic- 
tures were completed ‘‘from_ his 
projects by his friend Kehren.” We 


were sorry not to second the en- 
thusiasm over the pictures supplied 
tous verbatim et literatim by our 
eloquent conductrix, whether origi- 
nals by Rethel or from ‘‘ projects” 
of his, and not to discover, as the 
publication referred to called upon us 
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century. St.Adelbert has fragments 
that date from the eleventh century. 
This church is most picturesquely 
‘*founded upon a rock,” which rises 
abruptly and unexpectedly from the 
general plane of the neighborhood. 

A surprise awaits the traveler in 
the Abtei and St. Bernard churches 
situated in the suburb of Aix called 
Burtscheide (in French Borcette), a 
suburb which is co-terminous with 
the city. These structures have on 
them dates from 1617 to 1736, and 
architecturally are as distant from 
the other buildings noticed as if they 
were in a different country. One 
might easily suppose them designed 
in London by Christopher Wren, so 
completely do they recall some 
works of his period, the treatment 
of the roof excepted. The interior 
of the church is an interesting speci- 
men of baroque style. 

There are remains of the medie- 
val defenses of Aix which are as 
interesting as any in Europe. The 
Ponthor near the Louisberg suburb, 
and the Marschierthor are the last 
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survivors of nine towers. These are 
essentially alike and are in an ad- 
mirable state of preservation. The 
street railway under the massive 
Ponthor presents a type of the en- 
croachment of the modern upon the 
ancient ways becoming every day 
more conspicuous in Europe. 

Not far from the Ponthor, on the 
ascent to the Louisberg park, there 
is a most picturesque bastion, mossy 
and having a group of good-sized 
trees on its summit. A tablet on 
the crest bears date This 
attractive bit has no place in the 
guide book and we could learn noth- 
ing about it. The ancient walls of 
defense seem very singularly situ- 
ated, as in most places they are 
commanded by the neighboring 
heights. This is, however, an evi- 
dence as well of their antiquity as 
of the inefficiency of the siege train 
of their era. 

Next to the memory and relics of 
the great king, the inhabitants of 
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Aix hold in esteem their hot springs. 
The publications about these are 
numerous, and many of those trans- 
lated into English are such remark- 
able specimens of our language that 
in perusing them one is apt to over- 


look the subject matter. These hot 
springs are situated in groups about 
the city and in Burtscheide,and the 
hotels for the accommodation of 
visitors are near by. The waters 
are utilized by the cloth manufact- 
urers as well as by health-seekers. 
After the praises sung of these 
‘*sources” by Angilbert,a poet pro- 
tege of Charlemagne’s, publica- 
tion of the sanitary value of the 
waters seems to have been made 
until 1552, although they had been 
continuously resorted to by large 
numbers of persons. 

The chemical components of the 
waters are essentially the same, the 
differentiation being generally in the 
quantity of sulphur present. The 
temperature runs from 113° to 131° 
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The list of diseases 


Fahrenheit. 
which are efficaciously combated or 
ameliorated is identical with that to 
be found in the varied forms of adver- 
tisement for the thermal waters of 
our own country,and without doubt 
the claims of even the most eloquent 


proprietors are trustworthy. But 
our own ‘‘sources” (the word 
‘‘springs” is never used in connection 
with those of Aachen ) can not offer 
such a glittering catalogue of visitors 
as ennobles the hotel registers of an- 
cient Aachen. Many distinguished 
names, however, antedate hotel reg- 
isters. To skip Roman, Morov- 
ingian and Carolingian persons of 
distinction, allusion may be made to 
Petrarch, Peter the Great, Charles 
of Sweden, Handel, Clive, Napoleon, 
indeed, one may say, all the poten- 
tates and notabilities in science and 
art have sojourned profitably here. 
The waters well up in the middle of 
the street in Burtscheide and diffuse 
their sulphurous odors perceptibly. 
The people fill their pitchers, cans 
and buckets just as they would at an 
ordinary well. This seemed to argue 
its use for laundry and culinary as 
well as for potable purposes. 

The most attractive of all the re- 
sorts, indeed the only one really 
visible to the passer by, is the Elisen- 
brunnen. The pretty classic 
treatment of the facade 
gives an agreeable contrast 
to the green of the gardens 
in the rear, and the cathe- 
dral in the background 
makes a lofty climax to 
the picture. The people 
throng the little p/ats in 
front whilst the band plays, 
and the routine usual at all 
the dads and brunnen goes 
on, the social part of which 
our party did not sojourn 
long enough to enjoy or an- 
alyze. As to the climate, 
Aix has full justice done it 
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by the authority before quoted, who 
informs the reader that ‘‘ east winds 
are scarce ” 

Modern Aix is very much like mod- 
ern Brussels or Antwerp or any 
other Continental city, in its modern 
parts. The local scribes dwell 
fondly upon this fact. The taste in 
buildings runs to the French Renais- 
sance style. Many of the newest 
houses have pietistic inscriptions on 
them. But somehow, ‘‘ Mit Gott 
erbaut 1891,” inscribed on the frieze 
of a neo-classic pediment, fails to 
suggest the pious intent which we 
attribute to the ruder inscriptions on 
the Swiss or Black Forest chalets. 

The Louisberg suburb embraces a 
very pretty park from the belvedere 
of which a fine view is obtained of 
the city,whose many smoking chim- 
neys recalled some of our manufact- 
uring towns, and of the blue hills 
which enclose the basin in which 
the city is situated. A faint purple 
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line in the distance was shown as the 
Forest of Ardennes. The Salvator- 
berg church, which is close by, was 
the best preserved example of severe 
and simple Romanesque architecture 
to be found in Eastern Europe until 
it was unaccountably restored and 
lost. 

Near the Burtscheide suburb (one 
would fain call it Borcette by prefer- 
ence, but the French form is not 
much used) what remains of the 
Castle of Frankenburg stands ina 
tasteful little park furnished up to 
date with the bridges and iron chairs 
and various adornments becoming 
familiar in America. A modern 
affair of the restaurant order is at- 
tached to the grim old fourteenth 
century tower. What is left of the 
oldest structure stands on the site 
of the hunting seat built here by 
Charlemagne. A_ rather pretty 
legend is attached to the place. It 
seems that Charlemagne so loved 
one of his many wives, the beauti- 
ful Fastrada, that he carried her 
body with him wherever he went, 
and mourned and mourned for _ her. 
Turpin, the warrior bishop who was 
in his train, in some unexplained 
way found hidden in the tresses of 
the dead queen a ring of pearl of 
great potency. given to the emperor 
by the Caliph of Bagdad. The mag- 
netic power of the ring was now 
transferred to Turpin, and it fol- 
lowed that it immediately increased 
the emperor's association with the 
bishop to an intimacy of such con- 
stancy that it weighed the ecclesiastic 
down, embarrassed and_ probably 
bored him. Turpin seems to have as- 
sociated the ring with this inconven- 
ient burst of attachment, so cast it 
from him into the lake, when lo! the 
spell was broken, the intimacy 
ceased,and the monarch cheered up, 
again made his appearance at court 
and soon found another queen. The 
ring still holds out, but probably on 
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the finger of a Zulu belle. Itisa 
far cry from Aachen to Africa, but 
this is asserted of the career of the 
Carlovingian jewel. It was fished 
from the lake and subsequently be- 
came the property of Louis le De- 
bonnaire. Through him, and by 
many a vicissitude it reached Na- 
poleon Bonaparte—thence pretty 
straightly to the Prince Imperial, 
whose mother placed it around his 
neck hung to a chain of gold when he 
went to his death in Zululand. The 
only corroborative element of the 
story now in evidence are the lake 
and some few of the stones of the 
ancient structure. These we saw. 

The limitations of this paper will 
allow bare mention only of import- 
ant historical events which occurred 
in Aachen. In 1668 peace between 
France and Spain was ratified here. 
Representatives of the great powers 
assembled here in 1748 and con- 
cluded a peace which terminated the 
war of the Austrian Succession. In 
1818 there was an august assemb- 
lage which included the sovereigns 
Frederic William of Prussia, Francis 
the Second of Austria, and Alex- 
ander of Russia, and such high 
notabilities as Prince Metternich, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, Nesselrode and _ others. 
The result of this congress was the 
evacuation of the French provinces 
by the allied armies ; Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle became French in 1794, but 
Prussian and Aachen again in 1815. 

If the tourist be of practical 
turn of mind, he will have plenty 
to interest him at Aix. The cloth 
factories are still running and are 
the direct successors of those the 
product of whose looms reached all 
corners of the civilized world, find- 
ing their outlet at Antwerp and 
Venice then, and of excellent repute 
and good demand now. The pin 
and needle factories are nearly as 
old and still operate. There was a 
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most resentful protest made against 
the American tariff whenever we 
were thrown in contact with any of 
the ‘‘ fabricants ” in these industries, 
and the consular statement of the 
‘+ declared value” of exports to the 
United States from the district of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, showing a deficit of 
$234,000 in a trade of $1,785,000 
as between the years 1890 and 1891 
to June 30th, was a forcible text for 
them. It may be of interest to the 
‘‘intending tourist” to know that 
he will not be obliged to go to one 
of the fashionable hotel appendages 
to the ‘‘ sources” unless he choose. 
We found the unpretentious ** Drag- 
on D'or” (in the old episcopal resi- 
dence with the irons in the wall 
forming the date 1697) a perfectly 
comfortable hotel. We ate delight- 
ful roe-buck venison here, killed in 
the neighboring forests, whose 
‘‘dappled foals” we were assured 
are the direct descendants of ances- 
tors whom the great king and his 
paladins delighted to chase when 
they had leisure from the pursuit of 
their own kind. 

Many charming excursions can 
be made from Aachen. The old city 
of Maestricht and the picturesque 
Meuse are but one hour distant by 
rail ; Valkenberg or Fauquemont, a 
queer little Dutch town with a fine 
old ruined castle, and Emmaburg 
are but a few miles away. The latter 
Longfellow has familiarized to 
American readers in his ‘‘ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” through his metrical 
rendering of the romantic legendary 
incident of Emma and Eginhard. 

It will be remembered that the 
princess, who had been surrepti- 
tiously receiving attentions from her 
father’s private secretary, found that 
one of his visits was threatened with 
an ‘‘eclaircissement” through a man- 
tle of snow new fallen pending his 
dalliance. With a fertility of exped- 
ients which princesses on such occas- 
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ions always possess, and with a 
facility which argues a small lover 
or a heavy-weight princess, the 
maiden conveyed the jeopard- 
ized secretary across the court to 
his own door, and returning stepped 
into her own footprints in quite a 
North American Indian fashion. 
But her strategem was in vain. 
Charlemagne happened to be at his 

window and 


« # * beheld a form that seemed to cower 
Beneath a burden come from Emma’s tower; 
A woman who upon her shoulders bore 
Clerk Eginbard to his own private door.” 


He also discovered that the maiden 
who had performed this feat was 
his own daughter, and that she was 
deftly returning in her own foot- 
steps. The poet goes on to say 
that the parent was not only not in- 
dignant with this conduct on the part 
of his daughter; but on the next day 
called together all of his fine retinue 
including the Princess Emma and 
Secretary Eginhard, then and there 
told of what he had witnessed, and, 
before the dismayed couple had time 
to make any extenuating statement, 
approved the whole matter, gave 
the maiden to the secretary, his 
lines being— 


“Thus I repay the royal debt I owe, 
And cover up the footprints in the snow.” 


And in due time the Castle of 
Emmaburg was built. 

But the local legend is quite the 
contrary. It runs that the king was 
very much incensed by this escapade, 
and promptly and without any re- 
gard to the weather banished the 
offending couple. They were sub- 
sequently married, it appeared (per- 
haps by the hermit priest who is 
usually to the fore on such occas- 
ions), and lived in a hut in the forest 
of Altenberg. Five years they dwelt 
here undisturbed. But about this 
time the king-hunted that way, and 
‘‘being separated from his follow- 
ers” came upon a beautiful boy 
playing around. The boy duly con- 
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ducted the king to the hut; then 
there was a tableau and everything 
was squared up. But the couple 
were so enamored with the locality 
that the monarch could not induce 
them to leave, so he built them the 
castle, the ruins of which you may 
see to-day. One of the little guide 
books, after recommending you to 
go to Emmaburg, says in the cold- 
est way about all this ‘‘Carlovingian 
legend of Einhard (s¢c) and Emma,” 
that,*: though it is but fiction, one 
listens to it with pleasure.” This 
writer has probably presumed on 
that conclusion. 

We left the modern-ancient city 
with real regret. We had not only 
been charmed with what we had 
seen, but had _ been, as it were, 
forced to fill out our slender ac- 


quaintance with a most interesting 
and striking epoch in the history of 
the Dark Ages. To consort with 
present vivid thoughts and feelings, 
literary memories long dormant 
awoke to the 

blast of that dread horn 

On Fontarabian echoes born.” 

A stately procession with the 

Great Charles at its head, followed by 
* Roland brave and Olivier 
And every paladin and peer” 
rode into our ken ; and the fact that 
the soldiers of Norman William went 
to battle at Hastings singing the 
‘*Song of Roland " had a new sig- 
nificance to us. 

In our subsequent wanderings we 
found that we had a great advantage 
over the average tourist, because he 
had not been to Aix—-and so had 
made a mistake. 


FROM THE SARCOPHAGUS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


WOMANHOOD. 


BY BELLE R. HARRISON. 


Y airs .Lolian wooed, so softly sweet, 
B The folded bud becomes the full blown rose ; 
Its clinging, blushing petals open wide, 
And all the secrets of its heart disclose. 


Not so the human flower ; the woman's heart 
Holds something sacred, from the world apart. 


CAPTAIN MERRIWETHER LEWIs. 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN MERRIWETHER LEWIS. 


BY VELNE *, 


PEASYF. 


“ But though the unfeeling body 
Can equally moulder every where, 
I, still, my birthland nigh 

Would have my body lie.” 


YSTERY deep and dark has 

é hung for a century around 
the death of Captain Merriwether 
Lewis. Authentic history, so called, 
gives a very meager and unsatis- 
factory account of his taking off and 
apparently, without attempting to 
ascertain the facts or construct a 
motive but relying upon the wildest 
conjecture, has leaned to the un- 
charitable and impossible theory of 
suicide. 

Those familiar with the early his- 
tory of our country will recall the 
expedition sent across the continent 
by the General Government under 
the direction of Captain Lewis and 
Captain William H. Clarke to spy 
out the vast territory acquired under 
the ‘‘Louisiana Purchase.” With 
fortitude characteristic of our pio- 
neer forefathers they endured the 
deprivations of three years’ explora- 


Pushkin. 


tions through the cold and heat of 
winter and summer in mountain and 
plain; among a score of hostile 
aboriginese tribes, who had never 
before seen the face of the white 
man, and on their return made a 
report to Congress on the resources 
of the new acquisition that is au- 
thority to this day. Afterwards, as. 
governor of the territory he had ex- 
plored, he served with such patriotic 
distinction as to greatly increase the 
esteem in which he was held by 
Congress and the whole country. 
The glory of his life’s work grows 
more splendid as our expanding 
history goes more into the details of 
his services to his country, but the 
horrible tragedy that closed his 
career is seldom, if ever, mentioned 
outside the locality where it was en- 
acted. Few beyond the limits of 
this isolated region know of the 
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lonely and neglected place of his 
sepulchre. 

On the crest of a barren ridge that 
straggles irregularly across one of 
the hill counties of Middle Tennes- 
see, in the heart of an interminable 
forest, miles from human habitation, 
by the side of an old abandoned 
road is buried all that was mortal of 
Merriwether Lewis. More than 
lonely and worse than neglected was 
it to be buried far from the home of 
his birth and childhood, where the 
dust of his father already mingled 
with the soil of his native State and 
where the aged mother awaited the 
return of her son, who never came. 

Surrounding the grave is a clear- 
ing embracing a few acres of poor 
ground. This clearing was evidently 
much larger at one time than now, as 
portions have been reclaimed by 
King Forest and are covered witha 
sapling growth of the stunted timbers 
of the ridge. The small area remain- 
ing open resists the encroachments 
of the forest with a power inexplic- 
able and its own, for tradition says 
that the hand of man has not cut a 
sprout upon it for the last half 
century. In the very center of the 
clearing is the grave, surmounted by 
a marble monument of colonial 
design, worn with age and honey- 
combed by the action of the ele- 
ments. Its rough, porous surface 
makes an excellent ground for the 
clinging moss which already over- 
spreads the inscriptions and threat- 
ens the very summit of the shaft. 
The stranger, unfamiliar with the 
epitaph once chiseled there, could 
never learn from the inscriptions for 
whom the lonely grave was made. 
To him it would stand a memorial 
to perfect solitude and desolation. 

Near the road and some few yards 
distant from the monument is an old 
pit, as though it had been a cellar, 
now nearly leveled, with two piles 
of crumbling stone ; marking the 


location of a settler’s house of an 
early day with the inevitable rock 
chimneys at either end. Other 
clearings, that were once the habita- 
tions of pioneers, are indicated by 
old cellar pits and crumbling chim- 


“neys at intervals of half a mile 


along the old road, showing that in 
an early day quite a colony had lo- 
cated here. 

The old road, once the main 
thoroughfare of the South extend- 
ing from Kentucky through Tennes- 
see, across the corner of Alabama, 
cutting Mississippi diagonally, to 
New Orleans and onto the then un- 
known Southwest, has been wholly 
abandoned at this point and for 
miles each side, till now its windings 
can scarcely be followed. It was 
known as the ‘‘ Natchez Trace,” and 
was cut through the wilderness at a 
very early day to facilitate the move- 
ment of troops and munitions of war 
to the Southwestern frontier. Be- 
ing the only public road in that 
country it was not only valuable to 
the General Government, but it 
played an important part in the ma- 
terial development of that section of 
the South. Now solitude, complete 
and melancholy, reigns along its 
deserted length. The soil, yellow 
and sterile, but, aided by a genial 
sun, usually prolific in wild vegeta- 
tion, shoots no green thing from its 
surface except the briars that infest 
the cellar and surround the tomb. 

The inhabitants of the region 
living on the creek bottoms below 
the ridge, where their grandfathers 
settled a century ago, seldom visit 
the place. Few of them know that 
the ‘‘ole monument” marks the 
burial of one of the New World's 
most illustrious sons. They area 
peaceable people — hospitable and 
generous to the last gourdful of 
meal—but usually uneducated and 
always darkly superstitious. By 
their traditions this is haunted 
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ground—the home of a hundred 
spirits of uncertain mission, which 
on anmiversary occasions enact 
scenes of demoniacal carouse that 
rival the wildest flight of Tam 
O’Shanter’s inebriated fancy. The 
very briars that grow so rank and 
lusty are personated with ghostly 
powers and stand guard over the 
tomb and the buried treasure which 
their legends say is hidden away be- 
neath the sloping sides of the old 
cellar. 

Three miles distant, reached by 
this devious old road, is the hamlet 
of jJ—, the county-seat. Either 
because of the nearness of supposed 
haunted ground or for other inexpli- 
cable reason it has never seemed to 
thrive, and has had a most precari- 
ous struggle with complete oblivion, 
the issue being all the time most 
dubious, and can now show but half 
a dozen miserable houses as_ its 
trophy of temporary victory. As 
the seat of civil authority, it has ex- 
ercised a sort of judicial guardian- 


ship by day over the monument and 


its environment, yielding, after 
nightfall, reverential deference to 
the higher law and greater power of 
its supernatural protectors. 

Affairs had gone on in this way 
year after year, the inscriptions on 
the monument becoming more il- 
legible and the true story of the 
tomb becoming less attractive for 
neighborhood gossip than the gro- 
tesque and superstitious legends of 
the woods. A few octogenarians, 
those faithful chroniclers of past 
events, remained who retained the 
history of the great crime as it was 
told them by eye-witnesses and in 
accord with the findings of the 
primitive court. These, the only 
living and authentic witnesses, 
would doubtless have gone down to 
their graves without recording their 
testimony and thus reclaiming the 
name of Captain Lewis from the 


obloquy of self-destruction but for 
the happening of a most unforeseen 
accident. 

A party of money-loving Yankees, 
land prospectors, stopping at the 
nearest railway town, were told the 
story of the treasure buried in the 
old cellar near the monument. 
With characteristic greed and energy 
they organized asecret expedition to 
hunt for the buried gold, and on a 
bright Sunday morning set forth, 
with utter disregard for both the 
day and the supernatural part of the 
tale. 

Sunday at J— is a day of perfect 
rest—consecrated to complete inac- 
tion. Even the jack-knife and whit- 
tling-stick are laid aside, and neigh- 
borhood gossip exercises full sway 
over human energies. On this partic- 
ular Sunday morning the usual repose 
was on the village when some person 
coming in from the direction of the 
monument reported the desecration 
about to be practiced on the historic 
and legendary relic of the county. 
A council of war was not necessary 
to bring out the available martial 
force which, half a dozen strong 
headed by the sheriff, was soon 
bearing down upon the would-be 
depredators, armed with such imple- 
ments of warfare as they could 
hurriedly gather. 

The treasure-hunters had not pre- 
ceeded far with their search when 
they saw the military demonstration 
which their presence had precipi- 
tated, and, being in a ‘‘stranger’s 
country ” and having with them only 
the implements of peace, beat a 
speedy retreat and drove for their 
lives a dozen miles until the county 
line interposed deliverance between 
themselves and the sheriff's juris- 
diction. 

This occurrence, a joke to the 
outside world, was regarded as a 
very serious matter at J—. For 
weeks the despoliation of their relic 
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was the absorbing topic of conver- 
sation. This discussion brought out 
many facts generally forgotten or 
covered with the rubbish of back- 
woods tradition. A committee of 
responsible citizens went to the 
monument and removed a portion 
of the moss that the inscriptions 
might be read and dates ascertained. 
Old citizens became reminiscent, 
authorities were marshaled, dates 
compared, hearsay and legend re- 
jected, until it was _ established 
beyond doubt that just eighty years 
to a day before the irreverent and 
avaricious attempt was made to 
raise the buried treasure, Captain 
Merriwether Lewis cruelly 
murdered and robbed in the house 
that covered the spot marked by 
the old cellar. 

In that early day the Natchez 
Trace was the main commercial 
thoroughfare between the rich agri- 
cultural region of Middle Kentucky 
and Tennessee and its market at 
It lay 
from 


New Orleans and Natchez. 
in a southwesterly course 
Nashville through the hill country— 
wild to this day. 

Twenty miles from Nashville it 
left the dominion of the white man 


and entered the country of the 
Chickasaw Indians. They were 
then, as now, a friendly nation, but 
wholly lacking the power to dis- 
criminate between the worthy settler 
and the friendly desperado (who 
bought his favor with cheap trinkets 
or whisky) and extended freedom 
and protection to both alike. 

The prosperous planter shipped 
his surplus produce down the river, 
but himself rode overland on horse- 
back, usually accompanied by a 
body servant, to meet the boats as 
they came into market. Having 
disposed of his cargo and sent back 
the year’s supplies for the planta- 
tion, he would set forth on his re- 
turn trip with the balance of the 


proceeds of his crop in a belt se- 
curely buckled about his person. 
Aside from the knightly independ- 
ence of such a journey, there was 
more than a tinge of romance and 
adventure in the solitary ride through 
a wild and often dangerous country, 
to which the gallant gentlemen who 
first settled in this great fertile basin 
had no aversion. The through mail 
between Washington and New 
Orleans was carried on this road by 
special couriers, who rode day and 
night with relays every twenty miles. 
Hundreds of pioneers, single-handed 
and in long, winding caravans, 
passed over the old road bound for 
the magnificent country of the 
Southwest. To merchants, Indian 
traders and _ peddlers, and they 
flourished mightily in that day, it 
was the only avenue over which to 
receive goods for trade and by which 
to convey the money to pay for the 
same. 

This enormous and _ important 
travel gave rise to scores of wayside 
inns or ‘‘stands,” as they were 
generally called, most of them very 
rude and primitive places of enter- 
tainment for man and beast. The 
wild country through which it pass- 
ed, the easily won friendship of the 
Indians, the absence of all the re- 
straining influences of civilization, 
and the almost continuous proces- 
sion of travelers, laden with wealth 
in goods or money, drew to all parts 
of the trace large numbers of per- 
sons of most desperate character. 
Some lived lives of the regulation 
brigand, swooping down on traveler 
or whole caravan at points in the 
road that favored their enterprise 
and made escape about certain, 
while others set up as inn-keepers. 
Many of the most attractive stands, 
in point of backwoods architecture 
and decoration, were presided over 
by men whose infamy attained 
national reputation, and whose names 
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have gone into the history of our 
country as outlaws and assassins. 
In the list of public entertainers 
who flourished in those days on the 
line of the Natchez Trace appears 
the name of Jim Murrill, the whole- 
sale robber and assassin, whose 
wretched existence cost more than 
one hundred human lives. So infam- 
ous had he become, however, by his 
previous life of pillage and mur- 
der, that his house was soon known 
and shunned by all travelers, and he 
was forced to return to his old 
occupation of highwayman. A hun- 
dred other stands were no _ less 
dangerous, but as the proprietors 
were less notorious guests and vic- 
tims continued to throng their inns. 

Among these was old Joshua 
Grinder, a half-breed Indian, whose 
inn occupied the clearing surround- 
ing the monument and covered the 
old cellar pit. His family consisted 
base 


of a daughter and two sons 
by nature and thoroughly depraved 
by the long course of crime through 
which their unnatural father had led 


them. Then, too, he kept about 
him aretinue of desperate creatures, 
ready to-join in any act of violence 
and plunder. His inn, like most 
of those that were built along the 
old trace, was of rough, unhewn 
logs, comprising four or five rooms 
of the rudest sort of that primitive 
day and country. Of their former 
history nothing was known, for they 
came mysteriously to the ridge, 
exercised squatter sovereignty over 
the little patch of ground, built their 
house and were doing business in an 
incredibly short time. 

Judged by the standard of that 
section the Grinder Stand” was 
attractive. Its front was adorned 
with a porch, built from home-made 
boards with pole posts, and the front 
room was bespread with a rag car- 
pet ; luxuries then unheard of in that 
backwoods country. A white servant 


girl, famous for her fine cooking, was 
kept on the place, and the fame of 
the stand for dinners soon reached 
from one end of the trace to the 
other. These attractions, together 
with the advantageous location ‘of 
the inn at the summit of the ridge, 
approached by a steep and exhaust- 
ing hill on both sides, gave it a good 
business from the very start. 

The extravagance displayed by 
old Grinder in architecture and fur- 
nishings caused him to be regarded 
with grave suspicion by the honest 
settlers of his neighborhood. Unused 
even to the comforts of good living, 
and reared to believe that luxury 
and crime go hand in hand—that 
more than shelter and protection 
from rain and cold tended to no good 
end,they could see these extras only 
in the light of bait thrown out to 
lure unwary guests in the house— 
perhaps for purposes of plunder. 
This feeling of distrust was not 
ameliorated by the old man’s per- 
sonal appearance, for, besides being 
rough and uncouth, he had a most 
cruel and vicious countenance. As 
a result, his house and every member 
of his family was under rigid surveil- 
lance, each settler, without concert- 
ing with his fellows, constituting 
himself a sort of detective to spy on 
the movement of affairs at the stand. 
The settlement of pioneer farmers 
on the creek bottoms below the 
ridge was quite large, comprising 
more families than now inhabit the 
same area, and the Grinders were 
effectually watched and their move- 
ments thoroughly discussed. The 
fall season was on, and the number 
of planters returning from market 
was uncommonly large. By this time 
the watch set over the suspects, 
which at first was general, had be- 
come organized and was system- 
atically conducted under charge of a 
committee of citizens. Ugly stories 
were soon abroad, charging the 
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Grinder stand with the responsibility 
of the sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance of several rich planters 
who were known to have crossed the 
Tennessee river and whose course 
could be traced tothat locality. But 
beyond suspicious circumstances, 
enough, however, to make a case in 
a modern court of justice, nothing 
developed and ‘‘Grinder’s Stand” 
flourished amazingly. 

Being in the Indian nation, there 
was no grand jury or examining 
magistrate, and the only justice ob- 
tainable was of that rude, practical 
sort administered by vigilance com- 
mittees when such crime was known 
to have been committed as called 
for expiation. As yet no overt act 
that called for a session of this vig- 
orous tribunal had come to the 
cognizance of the community. 

Some of the hangers-on at the 
stand heard of the doubt with which 
the place was regarded in the neigh- 
borhood and reported it back to 
their chief. Grinder, not knowing 
which of his many crimes was about 
to be discovered, and having the 
robber’s distrust of his subordinates, 
determined to make one more haul 
and then depart for other fields of 
exploit. No time was to be wasted 
in waiting for the victim, but the very 
first whose appearance gave promise 
of rich returns was to be taken. 

He had only a few days to wait 
when a gentleman, well mounted 
and attended by acolored boy, rode 
up to the inn and called for lodging. 
His manner, dress and _ traveling 
outfit showed him to be a man of 
unusual distinction for that lonely 
country. All appearances indicated 
that he was a man of wealth travel- 
ing leisurely to Washington. In 
the course of his conversation he 
disclosed his identity as governor of 
the great territory of Louisiana, the 
importance of which office old Grind- 
er was wholly unable to understand, 
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yet he had perception to see that 
this was the most distinguished and 
perhaps the most wealthy guest 
he had ever entertained. Before 
going to his room, Captain Lewis 
left instructions for the entertain- 
ment of his traveling companion, 
John Neeley, in event of his arrival 
during the night, he having been 
delayed on the road by a stray 
horse. The courtly bearing and ele- 
gant manners of Captain’ Lewis 
charmed and awed the whole Grind- 
er family. At supper he enter- 
tained them with tales of his travels 
and adventures while crossing the 
continent, and mentioned incident- 
ally the great wealth in geld and 
silver stored away in the mountains 
of the Northwest. The menticn of 
gold disenchanted old man Grinder. 
His avarice fired and he determined 
to make the final stroke that very 
night. In his blind greed and ignor- 
ance he argued that his guest had 
surely brought back and_ perhaps 
carried on his person, after the cus- 
tom of the day, a portion of the 
fabulous treasures he had talked of 
so interestingly. 

Being fatigued from the day’s 
journey, Captain Lewis went early to 
the room assigned him and retired 
for the night. It so happened that 
no other guests were in the house. 
He had _ been in his room but a few 
minutes, the members of the family 
being still engaged in their various 
duties about the house, when the 
sharp report of a rifle rang out on 
the night air. As if by previous 
understanding, all rushed to the 
guest chamber, whither old Grinder 
had_ preceded them, and in his be‘ 
they found Captain Lewis dying, 
with a cruel bullet hole in his left 
temple. 

Fearing that the neighborhood 
would investigate the murder and 
perhaps deal summary justice to the 
perpetrators, and knowing that Mr 
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Neeley might any hour arrive and 
overtake them in the crime, they 
hastily buried the body in the yard 
back of the house, gathered together 
a few necessities for a journey and, 
setting fire to the miserable house, 
left that night for parts unknown. 
So precipitate was their flight that 
tradition says they never raised their 
buried treasures, the accumulations 
of months of plunder. What coun- 
try was afterwards cursed by their 
presence was never known; but 
rumor,as mysterious as their move- 
ments had been, came back from 
time to time. According to one 
they lived in affluence in West 
Tennessee, with plantations and 
slaves, but by another, more prob- 
able of truth, they fell victims of 
their own avarice in an internecine 
struggle over the spoils of this, their 
last crime. 

The flight of the Grinders proved 


to be well-timed, for the report of 
the murder spread quickly through 
the valleys, and before night a hun- 
dred persons had gathered to discuss 


the situation. An inquest was de- 
cided on,and the body was exhumed 
from its shallow and_uncoffined 
grave. A coroner elected from their 
number proceeded with due form 
and solemnity to exercise the func- 
tions of his impromptu office. After 
hearing the testimony of Polly 
Spencer, the servant girl who was 
in the house when the tragedy was 
committed, and other witnessés, a 
verdict was rendered of ‘‘ murder at 
the hands of Joshua Grinder,” which 
settled forever the cause of his death. 
Of course no record was made or 
preserved of the findings of this 
court, but that it was fairly con- 
ducted and that its conclusions are 
entitled to all the credence of more 
regularly constituted tribunals there 
can be no doubt. 

To this day the theory of suicide 
has obtained no footing in this 


place. A score of old persons, liv- 
ing in the hills of the county, famil- 
iar with the story from their child- 
hood, and many of them from 
having conversed with the servant 
of the Grinders, declare that they 
never heard of it until recently told 
that it had a place in so-called ‘‘ au- 
thentic” history. It will never be be- 
lieved by this people. Their know- 
ledge is too direct and positive. It 
has the strength of near a hundred 
years of undisputed credence, and 
beyond being the proven and estab- 
lished fact it bears the mark of 
common sense and reason. 

That a young man of thirty-five, 
of superior intelligence, the governor 
of the vast territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, possessed of_ great 
wealth, already conspicuous in the 
eyes of the country for duties well 
performed, and on his way to Wash- 
ington where he knew were awaiting 
him fresh laurels and new honors, 
that he should suicide in this wild 
country is more than preposterous. 
He was too conscientious. To him 
every act of life was fraught with 
grave responsibility and certain 
accountability. The thought of 
burial in so wild and boundless a 
forest, far from the home of his 
childhood and the graves of his an- 
cestors, would have deterred him 
from the act had other conditions 
rendered its commission possible. 
The unspeakable gloom in which it 
would have plunged his aged and 
expectant mother would have stayed 
his hand, had he, for other reasons, 
which did not exist, thought to 
commit the cowardly crime. His 
whole life, his splendid character are 
a sufficient refutation of the out- 
rageous charge. But truth, the 
sometimes tardy though certain vin- 
dicator, renders all speculations and 
deductions unnecessary. 

Captain Merriwether Lewis was 
murdered and robbed by Joshua 
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Grinder on the 11th day of October, 
1809, in what is now the county of 
Lewis, Tennessee. 

The idea of suicide doubtless 
originated in the East where he was 
known to be of a hypochondriac dis- 
position, but which affliction had 
entirely disappeared with his active, 
out-of-door life in the West. It was 
a theory, groundless and cruel, that 
even the perpetrators of the crime 
did not stay to urge in their own 
defense. In erecting the only monu- 
ment in this broad land that stands 
to the memory of the great explorer 
the State of Tennessee recognized 
the value of local evidence over 
groundless theory. 

The monument was built at the 
cost of five hundred dollars appro- 
priated by the General Assembly of 
Tennessee in 1848. Its base is of 
uncut sandstone, surmounted by a 
plinth of Tennessee marble on which 
was cut the inscriptions. Above this 
rises the marble shaft about twelve 
feet in height, roughly broken at the 
top, emblematic of the violent and 
untimely end of a glorious career. 
Five years before erecting the monu- 
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ment the General Assembly passed 
an act creating the county of Lewis. 
The introductory clause of the act 
read as follows: ‘‘In honor of 
Captain Merriwether Lewis, who 
has rendered distinguished services 
to his country, and whose remains 
lie buried and neglected within its 
limits.” The new county was carved 
out of four others cornering near the 
grave, in near a circle with it as a 
pivotal point. 

This great country, the making of 
whose history has developed more 
real heroes and patriots than the 
combined kingdoms of the world, 
has produced none more worthy 
than Captain Lewis. In the language 
of Jefferson, as he wrote when he 
heard of the death of his friend and 
which was copied as an appropriate 
epitaph on the monument: ‘* His 
courage was undaunted ; his firmness 
and perseverance yielded to nothing 
but impossibilities. A rigid discip- 
linarian, yet tender as a father to 
those committed to his charge. 
Honest, disinterested, liberal, with 
a sound understanding and a scru- 
pulous fidelity to truth.” 
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ADAM CE- 

LESTE was 
a dainty little 
old French 
lady,a relic of 
the ancient 
aristocracy of 
Louisiana. She lived in the 
French quarter of New Orleans, a 
section where the customs that were 
in vogue half a century ago still 
prevail, and where people are never 
given their last names except in the 
papers that print their marriage and 
death notices. 

When Madam Celeste first came 
to preside over the Massinet planta- 
tion house, it was as a bride, over 
fifty years ago, when the whole par- 
ish knew her as a belle and beauty, 
and every one loved her, from the 
friends she entertained to the picka- 
ninnies who played about the ‘* quar- 
ters”; and no happier people were 
anywhere in the land, from Monsieur 
Louis Massinet and his wife, Madam 
Celeste, the master and mistréss of 
one of the finest plantations in the 
South, to the negroes who belonged 
to them, and who fared better than 
most of their race then in bondage. 

But when rumors of war became 
rife, the warm blood of Monsieur 
Louis was fired, and he was one of 
the first to volunteer to fight for the 
doctrines of Jefferson Davis ; and he 
was also one of the first to fall, and 


his death brought to Madam Celeste — 


the first real sorrow she had ever 
known, 

The little widow knew nothing of 
business, and when peace again set- 
tled upon the land the hundreds of 
acres of the grand old Massinet 
plantation, that had yielded immense 
crops of cane and cotton every 
season, were overgrown with weeds 
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Then great patches of 
it had to be sold every year to pro- 
vide for the wants of its mistress, 
and the acres sold were built upon 
by city people, and New Orleans 
gradually crept around the old plan- 
tation house, until only an alley was 


and briers. 


left on each side of it. Where 
hundreds of negroes once worked 
among the cane and cotton, when 
the balmy air of the Southland made 
all the country beautiful with pro- 
fusion of magnolia and jessamine 
blossoms, now were paved streets 
and rows of houses and shops, and 
instead of the melodious ballads of 
the ‘‘hands” floating in to Madam 
Celeste when she sat by the window 
crocheting, there came the confused 
rattle of wagons and street cars, 
and the shrill cries of vendors of 
fruits and vegetables. The little 
widow had changed, too, with the 
lapse of years. The once glossy 
black hair that waved back so pret- 
tily from her forehead was now quite 
white, but she retained her elastic 
step, and her bright black eyes still 
flashed and sparkled, mirroring her 
every feeling, and her face was fair 
and soft as the babe’s that nestles in 
its first carriage. 

There was but one day in the 
week when Madam Celeste fully 
realized the changes that had taken 
place in her surroundings since the 
war ; that was on the Sabbath when 
she went to early mass down at the 
old St. Louis Cathedral. The ac- 
quaintances who brushed by her on 
the narrow banquettes, who had been 
bright-eyed young girls when she 


was a lass, were now old and 
shriveled and ugly; and even the 
‘*bon jour,” with which they 


greeted her, sounded strange to her 
ears. 


For Madame Celeste had 
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ceased to use her mother tongue, 
and spoke broken English instead, 
because of association with a nephew 
and niece who lived with her, and 
who spoke not the sweet liquid 
French once used in the Massinet 
home. And when she sometimes 
passed through the old French 
Market after mass to get a cup of 
the coffee known the world over for 
the strength and flavor given by the 
dripping process used there, she 
missed the charm that used to hover 
about this mart that is a traditional 
curiosity of New Orleans. The 
Acadian fatozs once used by most of 
the vendors to call their wares was 
no longer to be heard; nor pure 
Spanish nor Italian. Only the noisy 
tones of the ‘‘ Dago” sounded in the 
aisles, for that element now holds 
possession of most of the stalls. 
And when Madam Celeste turned 
homeward and tripped along in front 
of low-roofed shops and blocks of 
one-story houses with tessellated 
roofs, and remembered a time when 
rows of cane and patches of cotton 
were where they now stood, and 
happy, contented negroes worked 
and sang there, and then was re- 
called to the present by stumbling 
over the broken pavements, tears 
dimmed her eyes and her heart 
grew heavy when she thought of 
then and now. 

One June morning when every 
train that left New Orleans was filled 
with people going to climates sup- 
posed to be cooler and healthier in 
midsummer, rumors of the World’s 
Fair penetrated even to the Massi- 


net home, and Madam Celeste list- - 


ened to the wonderful stories until 
she became possessed of a great de- 
sire tosee the Exposition. One day 
at dinner she announced her inten- 
ticn of going to Chicago, and so 
surprised Monsieur Felix and Made- 
meiselle Marie, her nephew and 
niece, that they scarcely touched 


the meal from gumbo to dessert. 
At first Monsieur Felix said ‘‘impos- 
sible,” but he loved the old French 
lady so well he did not know how 
to go about hindering any plan of 
hers for pleasure. But long past 
his usual bedtime he sat on the 
broad front gallery pondering his 
aunt's ‘‘strange notion,” as he term- 
ed it, and the number of cigarettes 
he tossed away when they were but 
half smoked told of the conflict of 
his thoughts. Before he retired, 
however, he had thought of a pos- 
sible means of gratifying the old 
lady’s desire. He could not allow 
her to go to Chicago alone, and his 
business prevented his leaving the 
city. His sister was an invalid and 
could not accompany her aunt; but 
even if Mademoiselle Marie had been 
able to travel, all the chivalry of 
the young French Creole would 
have revolted at the idea of two 
ladies taking such a journey without 
an escort. 

But Father Mignot, one of the 
priests of the parish, had told Mon- 
sieur Felix only a few days previous 
that he would go to Chicago the 
next week for a visit of ten days, 
and the young man resolved to ask 
the priest to take charge of Madam 
Celeste. He was quite happy at 
this probable solution of the diffi- 
culty, for he loved the old lady with 
an affection that had strengthened 
daily since she had come as a mother 
to his sister and himself when the 
yellow fever had bereft them of both 
their parents. 

When the priest had assented to 
the plan, there was a tremendous 
hurry and bustle, buying and plan- 
ning, in anticipation of Madam Ce- 
leste’s trip. 

‘« Eet eez one gran’ sight, ze petite 
Marie say, an’ she read ze Eengless 
papaire wat you call ze Picayune. 
An’ once wen ze Exposition was in 
ze Park, 'way up in ze seex deestreek 
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in zis citee, I chaperone two, tree, 
four young mees to see eet, an’ for 
wy I no can take care myse’f in 
Chicago, me, eh?” argued the old 
iady, when her friends tried to dis- 
suade her from going on the long 
journey. 

But the courage of Madam Ce- 
leste ebbed fast when she felt the 
‘rain moving out of the depot. She 
saw her nephew and Lucy, the ne- 
«ress who had served her many 
years, through a mist of tears ; and 
though she tried hard to get her 
feelings under control while she 
stooped to pick up each grain of 
rice Lucy had thrown at her ‘for 
luck,” her effort was useless, for 
when she raised her head the train 
was rushing along through unfamiliar 
scenes, and she pulled down her veil 
and indulged in a good cry. 

When the sun had almost ceased 
to tinge the western sky with its 
many colors, and the shadows of an- 
other night settled upon smoky 
Chicago, Father Mignot bade his 
charge good night at a hotel, and 
went to join the brothers of his 
order who were expecting him. 

‘*Ze peep’ mus’ not sleep in zis 
citee, no,” Madam Celeste mur- 
mured, as she tossed about all night, 
unable to sleep because of the noise 
from the street below her windows. 
‘' Feleex, he tell me to stay here 
long like I want, but I not like ze 
noise here, me; ze still wat come 
wen ze night do, in New Orleans, 
eez mo’ better, yes.” 

When morning came she waited 
long for the cup of black drip coffee 
the Louisianians are accustomed to 
having served them before they rise, 
but it did not come, and she put on 
her dress and little widow's bonnet, 
and went in search of it. On open- 
ing the door she almost stumbled 
against a negro woman sweeping 
the hall. 

‘*You work in ze hotel, eh?” 
inquired Madam Celeste. 


‘© Yas’m, I wu'ks here. I come 
from Vermont ter see dis yere Fair. 
I did, an I got more’n some folks, if 
I does wu'k in a hotel.” 

‘‘T want ze morning coffee. I 
wait for eet, but eet not come, no’, 
an’ I look for ze servant to bring eet 
to ze room.” 

‘*Whar you come from, ‘oman ?” 
asked the negro, dropping her broom 
and putting her arms akimbo. 
‘«’Pears like dat’s de high falutunes 
t'ing ever I did hear of! ‘ Bring 
ze coffee to ze room.’ Yah! you’se 
foreign, ain’t yer?” 

But Madam Celeste had swept 
down the stairway and into the 
street in great indignation. 

‘‘Ze niggaire vaire impudent 
here, yes. Eet mus’ be wat zay 
call ze equality in ze North. I will 


go to one cafe, me, for ze coffee.” 

A cable car attracted Madam 
Celeste’s attention before she had 
gone far, however, and she changed 


her mind. 

‘« Twill goto ze Fair, me, for wen 
ze Exposition was in New Orleans, 
ze cafes was zere, an I fin’ me one 
at ze Fair, certainement. An’ wen 
Father Mignot go to ze hotel an’ 
fin’ me not there, no, he will fin’ me 
at ze Exposition.” 

Out into the street Madam Celeste 
boldly stepped, supposing the cable 
cars, like the mule cars of her na- 
tive city, would stop wherever 
hailed; but after waving her arms 
until they were tired, a policeman 
directed her to the corner, and she 
boarded a car bound for the Fair. 
Every seat was taken, but the old 
lady thought nothing of that; she 
had often been in crowded cars in 
New Orleans, and had never failed 
to get a seat. But the men aboard 
were not Southerners. She was 
jarred from one side of the aisle to 
the other, but no one offered her a 
seat. As the car swung around a 
curve she fell in the lap of a son of 
Erin, and muttered ‘‘ Ze beas’! ’ 
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when he merely brushed her off as 
if she had been a mosquito. 

‘*Ze men wat let ze lady stan’ 
eez no gentleman. Nevaire,” she 
said, as she left the car at an en- 
trance to the Fair grounds. 

Once inside the limits of the 
White City, the assembled pot- 
pourri of nations, the fountains and 
groups of statuary, the sculptured 
facades, slender spires rising from 
State buildings, the broad gilded 
dome of the Administration building 
and the roof of Venetian red above 
the Fisheries building, all spread 
before the little lady like a picture ; 
this acme of architecture so over- 
whelming Madame Celeste, the 
blending of soft colors like the 
shades that merge into each other 
in some exquisite piece of old 


Moorish tapestry so charming her, 
that she forgot her craving for her 
morning stimulant, and followed the 


crowds to gaze at the scene. 

When, weak and tired after several 
hours of walking, the little French 
lady heard some one say ‘‘ That is 
the Woman’s building,” and she gaz- 
ed at the big white structure she saw 
pointed out to some one else, and 
softly murmured : 

‘*Ze Woman’s building. Eet mus’ 
be for ze ladies to res’, and Father 
Mignot will go to zat place to fin’ 
me, certainement.” And she made 
her way within and wandered about 
it,gazing at the products of women’s 
handiwork. Hearing a commotion in 
a large room,she started to enter to 
discover what new things it might 
contain to interest her, but she was 
stopped on the threshold by a 
young lady who said to her: ‘* Go 
back ; the ladies are in session.” 

‘* An’ eez zis not ze building for 
ladies? You want ze money for 
what you call ze admission, maybe. 
How much eez it, mademoiselle ?” 

‘*Gracious! I don’t mean any- 
thing like that. It is no show.” 


But some one called her from the 
inside before she could make clear to 
Madam Celeste why she could not 
enter that room, so the gentle old 
lady walked in and sank in a chair 
near the door to ‘‘wait for ze 
mademoiselle to come back to get ze 
money.” 

‘*T rise to a point of order,” ex- 
claimed a lady in a high key, and 
another on her right was haranguing 
about some alleged slight from 
‘Mrs. President,” and on the left 
another was clamoring fora hearing. 

‘« Vaire strange,” murmured Mad- 
am Celeste. ‘‘Eet eez mos’ like ze 
ladies were mad, yes.” 

‘‘T had the floor first,” shrieked 
one lady, and each of a half dozen 
others insisted she was entitled to 
be first heard. 

‘* You're a liar,” came from a pret- 
ty little lady whom Madam Celeste 
had been watching, and whom she 
had just mentally termed  ‘* vaire 
stylish, yes.” 

Then there followed blows and 
shrieks and confusion, and a panic 
ensued among the weaker members 
of the crowd. Seeing the rush for 
the door, and not knowing what to 
make of such a_ melec, Madam 
Celeste also was terror-stricken, and 
fled. Down the corrider she ran, 
her long black veil floating behind 
her, her face deadly white. At- 
tempting to pass down the stairway 
she tripped and fell headlong to 
the lower floor. 

Nurses with red crosses on their 
arms bent tenderly above the sense- 
less form, and a doctor endeavored 
to staunch the blood that flowed 
from a gash in poor litthke Madam 
Celeste’s head, and newspaper re- 
porters stood by the bedside at the 
hospital where she had _ been taken, 
and thought of the good item the 
accident gave them. But no one 
knew who the old lady was who was 
fatally hurt by the fall on the stair- 
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way that day at the Worinan’s build- 
ing, and her identity was unknown 
until Father Mignot found her many 
hours later. The good priest was 
inexpressibly shocked to find his 
charge as he did. All day he had 
been hunting for her, but could find 
not the slightest clew to trace her 
by until after she was hurt. 

Monsieur Felix was telegraphed 
the sad tidings, and then the priest 
returned to the side of Madam Ce- 
leste and prayed for consciousness 
to return to her. 

The blue-veined eyelids quivered, 
then opened wide, and her black 
eyes, with the shadow of death in 
them, looked up at Father Mignot, 
but Madam Celeste did not see 
him, she thought she was down on 
Bayou Lafourche at her girlhood 
home. 

‘‘Madam, the sun of your life is 
setting ; tell me, is it well with your 
soul ?” 

The words but not their meaning 
reached her. 

‘* Ze sun,yes, ze sun seenk down, 
down in ze water of-of ze bayou— 
ze black by ze willows on ze bank 
get mo’ black, yes, an ze bird,an’ ze 
locus’ seeng ze good night song. 
Zeesh! Zeesh! Hear ze _ pirogue 
come? Eet eez mon Louis. He 
comes w'en the night comes.” 


‘‘Angels will sing songs of wel- 
come to thee soon,my dear madam; 
tell me, are you ready to meet 
them ?” 

‘*Seeng? Yes, ze niggaire always 
seeng w’en ze sun go down an make 
ze sky red like ze rose. 


“ Way down upon the Sewanee river, 
Far, far away.” 


The low voice seemed to catch 
some echo of the old melody from 
the past, then her voice died away 
from sheer weakness. 

‘*Mon Louis,” she whispered,and 
tried to hold out her arms, but was 
able only to extend the pretty white 
hands on which jewels glistened 
in old-fashioned setting. 

The dew gathered on her fore- 
head that was fair and smooth though 
it belonged to one whose hair was 
frosted white by time. A ray of 
light fell through the window as the 
sun sank out of sight,and lent a pink 
tinge to the white face, and the soft 
curls that fell about it, softened the 
lines,and Madam Celeste was beau- 
tiful again, as she stood on the thresh- 
old of Eternity. 

‘*‘Mon_ Louis,” she _ repeated. 
‘*Celeste eez going. Celeste eez 
going to ze great World’s Fair. Ce- 
leste eez going, going—zow.” 

The lids closed over the sightless 
eyes. Madam Celeste had gone. 
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H ER soul is pure and sweet and white, 
All good is garnered there, 

If I might once peep in and write, 
What poem half so fair? 


When next across my path she trips, 
This woman wondrous wise, 

I'll kiss a lyric from her lips, 
An epic from her eyes. 


OUR PENAL SYSTEM. 


BY NANNIE NUTT, 


“ Shall I weep if a Poland fall? 
Shall I shriek if a Hungary fail ? 
Oran infant civilization 
Be ruled with rod or with knout? 


UCH reflections may be legiti- 
mate consolation so far as Rus- 
sian outrages are concerned, but re- 
sponsibilities at home can not be so 
complacently waived. Here in our 
own great republic, that boasts the 
full measure of nineteenth cen- 
tury enlightenment, there are rudi- 
ments of barbarism for which each 
man and each woman is responsible, 
either by reason of affinity with it— 
alatent savagery in his own nature— 
or an indolence that induces him to 
accept institutions as he finds them, 
without investigating by the light 
that science offers to our civilization. 
Emerson says that a reform is 


cried up by one party and down by 


another, and the fate of the world 
declared to hang on the issue, but 
that the philosopher pursues his own 
reflections imperturbably, rightly 
convinced that ‘‘the noise of their 
pop-guns is not the crack of doom.” 
Yet notwithstanding the wisdom 
and general applicability of this ob- 
servation, there zs a question pend- 
ing for our decision that should 
arrest the attention and claim the 
highest faculties of the philosopher. 
Directly, it affects only a small por- 
tion of the community, and is not 
thought of sufficient moment to be 
blazoned on any party standard or 
to be the shibboleth of any faith—has 
not grown to a political issue, and 
no church has made it the subject 
of dogma ; but for all that, a vital 
principle of morality is involved, 
and the well-being of society funda- 
mentally concerned. 

However, it is not by virtue of 


I have not made the world—” 


these general considerations that 
this question presses for settlement 
before all others. Doom is not im- 
pending over our civilization, or 
even the nation but it is over the 
unfortunate beings constituting the 
criminal class, and it is our respon- 
sibility to avert or bring it down. 

This problem, more than any 
other public issue, involves direct, 
terrible responsibility to individuals ; 
for exactly ¢#zs is what we must 
decide : Whether or not this man, 
with nerves sensible of suffering as 
our own, with a family, perhaps, to 
be overwhelmed in his disgrace— 
whether this fellow-creature is ‘* to 
be hanged by the neck until he is 
dead,” next month, to-morrow, to- 
day; whether these others are to 
suffer to-day and to-morrow, for 
months and years, servitude and 
disgrace under that heaviest of all 
curses—death in life in the peniten- 
tiary ! 

There is no way to escape the 
responsibility of this decision. We 
are not merely de jure, but de facto 
the sovereign—vwe, the people—and 
can not shift on government, which 
is only our agent, a little of the 
burden. Are we guilty of murder 
or is it justifiable homicide we 
are practicing ? It is the question 
of life and death, the sanctity of 
freedom and personal rights, that 
confronts us ; and we must meet it 
with all the resources of our civiliza- 
tion. The time has passed when 
one can absolve himself by virtue of 
the decree: ‘‘ An eye for an eye, 
a tooth fora tooth.” That was under 
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the Mosaic dispensation, to which 
those who claim to be Christians 
should not appeal since they aver it 
was superseded by the authority of 
Him who commands us to return 
good for evil. However, this ques- 
tion is not to be settled by theolog- 
ical canons, and the digression was 
merely to show those disposed to 
justify it by the Bible that this 
sanction has been revoked, and that 
we must seek in the zature of 
things—in world-wide verities— 
some warrant for the cruelty of our 
penal code, if we retain it. Is this war- 
rant a metaphysical one? Is it that 
the sense of justice fundamentally 
existent in our minds tells us that 
punishment is deserved ? that it is 
just and right for him who inflicts 
suffering on others to suffer himself ? 
Js not this justice closely allied to 
revenge? And should investigation 
prove the criminal not to be a free 
agent what jwstzce remains in pun- 
ishment ? Or, going no deeperthan 
inerely to consider what is expedient, 
is the punishment of criminals a 
preventive of crime ? 

In reply tothe metaphysical jus- 
tification, the answer is that 
science has penetrated more 
deeply into the  obscurities of 
human nature—that behind meta- 
physics is psychology, passing by 
insensible gradations into physiol- 
ogy. By the light of these revela- 
tions we are beginning dimly to 
perceive that character is the product 
of forces acting both through the 
experience of the individual and 
experience of his ancestors—hered- 
ity, the initial impulse, being modi- 
fied by the thousand conflicting 
forces of environment that play on 
this marvelous human instrument 
with its countless strings. What 


wonder that it should so often be- 
come ‘‘jangled, out of tune and 
harsh !” Where does free will come 
in? Are not character and conduct, 
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which is its manifestation, the 
products of germ and environment ? 
Of what other factor can we con- 
ceive? Are not children born of 
depraved parents and developed in 
vicious surroundings as to 
become criminals as those born of 
scrofulous parents and reared under 
adverse circumstances are to become 
victims of disease? Are not both 
victims ? Is there more responsi- 
bility in the one case than the 
other ? 

Nowhere in the universe, neither 
in the realm of matter nor in the 
realm of mind, can we attain to the 
uncondaitioned—escape from the con- 
nection interdependence of things. 

In the remotest regions of space, — 
whence primitive ignorance saw fiery 
spirits emerge in capricious wander- 
ings, the physicist notes an intricate 
plexus—action and reaction. So 
far as the sounding line, a ray of 
light has fathomed the abyss of 
space; all entities and atoms are 
caught in a net of mutual attraction. 
Comets disappear for centuries, but 
are drawn in again and again on the 
shore of our horizon. Likewise, 
the psychologist, penetrating the 
nebulous regions of the mind where 
it was thought the unconditioned 


ego acted 
“with innate force 
Without a sphere, without a course,” 


sees conditioned organism acted on 
by countless forces and knows its 
course will be their exact resultant. 
Neither in the physical nor in the 
moral world can we rise to freedom 
from law, obey or an impulse that is 
self-determined, excluding exoteric 
forces. 

Our conception of personal re- 
sponsibility being thus depolarized, 
it devolves on us to reconsider our 
treatment of criminals. No one can 
fail to see that between the inter- 
pretations of science and law—the 
principles of psychology and our 
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penal system—there is no adjust- 
ment. 

Having seen that crime is the 
product of certain conditions, our 
treatment of criminals, as punish- 
ment, has no sanction in ethics ; 
still, many will assert that it is justi- 
tied by expediency. Society, they 
say, must subject criminals to suf- 
fering and disgrace to deter others 
from the commissionof crime. They 
assert that this is not useless retalia- 
tion forinjuries, but a necessary pre- 
ventive of greater outrages—society 
having the right to protect herself, 
the end justifies the means. Will 
the means be justified by the end, 
even in the sense of accomplishing 
it? History and the science of hu- 
man nature should be interrogated. 
Since science declares that our 
actions are not the expression of in- 
dependent will, it is not so certain 
as it before appeared that punish- 
ment zw7// prevent crime. Fear of 


punishment is a Jogical reason why 


men should not transgress laws ; but, 
psychologically, is it just the element 
required? In race evolution, fear 
has been a factor in the develop- 
ment of that most composite de- 
rived faculty called conscience, but 
has probably contributed to as much 
evil as good for, though it enjoins 
certain duties, it antagonizes sym- 
pathy from which all moral develop- 
ment is derived. 

Are not incentives to crime under 
our present system of society strong 
enough to cancel the fear of punish- 
ment? Was not the inadequacy of 
this corrective strikingly demonstra- 
ted when punishment was far more 
cruel than it now is? Has galley- 
slavery—has torture been abolished 
in civilized countries because fear of 
these penalties has abrogated crimes 
amenable to them? Did fear of 
fagots deprive auto-da-fe of its 
victims ? The answer is notoriously 
in the negative, and it is for this rea- 


son that the severities of criminal 
jurisprudence have been relaxed, 
experience having proved its inu- 
tility ; and we are beginning to ap- 
prehend that the desideratum is a 
reform similar to that effected in the 
treatment of our bodies—moral 
hygiene, not pathology and thera- 
peutics, is what we should chiefly 
study and practice. Remove the 
conditions inimical to health, and we 
can dispense with nostrums. 

The only effective, as well as the 
only just, way in which society can 
protect herself is to throw off abuses, 
rid herself of all survivals of barba- 
rism,in the fearless trust that liberty 
and science are agents of regenera- 
tion in the ethical world, as air and 
sunlight in the physical ! 

Does society really trust, after her 
bitter experience and the over- 
whelming testimony statistics pre- 
serve, that severity of punishment 
prevents transgression of laws? Is 
the past forgotten, and are statistics 
‘*political arithmetic” merely ? 
Then behold this vision of judgment, 
not vague and symbolic, but here in 
the ‘‘living present "—the hideous 
revelation from Siberian snows 
flashed on the horizon of our civili- 
zation, horrible as the vision of the 
Inferno! If we can not cross the in- 
tervening distance, stifle Russian bar- 
barism, and stop that mouth of hell 
flaring up in the desert snows, let us at 
least profit by the lesson taught in this 
drama of the past so strangely en- 
acted before our eyes. What an 
anachronism! The tyranny and 
cruelty of a barbarous age revealed 
to the day of science and philosophy 
—not only revealed to, but flourish- 
ing in, since the light shines over 
Russia. The Muscovite has im- 
ported the arts, but can not extem— 
porize moral development. ‘‘ Va- 
tura non factt saltum.” 

It is from such disregard and igno- 
rance of human rights and human 
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nature that we have emerged ; and 
we see not only the shocking injus- 
tice but the monstrous absurdity of 
the attempt to restrain men by fear of 
punishment. Negation of this prin- 
ciple is being daily published to the 
world. Russia, with her complex 
system of espionage and punishment, 
teaches by the reductio ad absurdum 
method what the commonwealth of 
Australia demonstrates. What can 
be more significant than the rapid, 
magnificent development of this 
creat nation from a convict settle- 
ment? Under a barbarous penal 
system,crimes are not reduced. Un- 
der circumstances favorable to moral 
development, human nature, though 
distorted, has returned to the nor- 
mal type, and we have a nation 
established by convicts, claiming 
place with the world’s great powers 
whose foundations have been laid by 
conquerors whom we call heroes, 
but who were, perhaps, no less crimi- 
nal than the despised patriarchs of 
Australia. 

Thus we see that expediency jus- 
tifies us mo more in making ex- 
amples of criminals than ethics, in 
punishing them. In order to abolish 
crime, society must abolish crime- 
breeding conditions. Evolution is a 
gospel of hope as well as of mercy 

-infinite possibilities are involved. 
Under conditions favorable to de- 
velopment healthy and happy units 
will constitute a glorious society. 
However, the question immediately 
under consideration is: How deal 
with crime that has already material- 
ized? What is society to do with 
the criminals already developed ? 
Correcting abuses may prevent their 
production in future, but are we of 
this generation to have our rights 
outraged, even our throats cut, by 
these ‘‘irresponsible agents "— 
‘victims of our errors”? Will 
ethics impose upon civilization the 
suicidal system of Indian theology, 
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exposing us to destruction by human 
tiger and reptile ? 

If the problem were how to re- 
concile justice to society’s right of 
self-preservation it were indeed in- 
soluble. But it is not so complex ; 
the debt to justice is so enormous 
that we are absolved from payment 
by insolvency. Justice! What jus- 
tice can we render men metamor- 
phosed into brutes, if we have not 
the spell to restore their manhood ? 
Justice for them there is none, and 
the only mercy is in annihilation ! 

The question is then reduced to 
self-preservation. That society has 
a right to protect herself is a fun- 
damental verity, and the rational 
method of accomplishing this in- 
volves the fate of the criminal. From 
this there is no appeal; for, as we 
have. seen, the case is not within 
the jurisdiction of justice, and we 
only consulted her in order to show 
that our warrant for the penal code 
is fraudulent. Justice being silent 
through despair, our only authority 
is the primal one—the v7.ght of se/f- 
preservation. 

Would a pax vobiscum from 
society have the magic imputed to 
mercy, blessing him who gives and 
who receives? In the case of some 
criminals it would ; for often circum- 
stances, without vitiating a man’s 
character, hurl him into crime, and 
society would have nothing further 
to fear from him, unless she herself, 
in branding him, put ‘this hand 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” Others, through 
inheritance or force of direct per- 
sonal environment, are so depraved 
that they are dangerous so long as 
they are at large, and though we 
can not blame them more rationally 
than blame a serpent for its venom, 
we have the same warrant to exter- 
minate the one as the other. For- 
tunately, few such creatures exist, 
and in annihilating them society 
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should feel no more compunction 
than in killing the snake—both 
should be destroyed as painlessly as 
possible, for suffering is terrible, no 
matter to what order of creation 
the quivering nerve belongs. 

In regard to this subject there is 
factitious sentiment, as well as repre- 
hensible indifference, displayed. 
What should be deplored is the pos- 
sibility of virtue and happiness de- 
stroyed, not the depraved life that 
is extinguished. The system which 
produces such a monster, not that 
which effaces him, is to be reproba- 
ted. ‘*Commute the death penalty 
to life imprisonment,” say some ; 
‘let him live, for life is sweet in 
itself—is sacred—and no man or 
men have the right to confiscate it.” 
To me, this seems bitterest irony 
What is there ‘‘sweet” in life but 
liberty and sympathy! What sa- 
cred but the possibility of elevating 
self or others—in some way being 


or doing good, which is conditional 


on liberty? Without this, life is 
simply an animal process: there is 
no more sanctity in it than there is 
soul in acorpse! Pity prompts me 
to urge the bestowal of death rather 
than the cruelty of life imprison- 
ment, or even a long term in the 
penitentiary. Do we doubt that 
capital punishment is more humane 
than incarceration in our penitentia- 
ries? The difference is that of suf- 
fering inflicted for a few moments 
or for years. The fact that the 
criminal chooses the latter does not 
alter the ratio between the two de- 
grees of cruelty, but simply attests 
that ‘‘Hope springs eternal,” and 
that the victim is actuated by hope 
of pardon or escape, or the still 
more fatuous fear of death. I say 
‘*fatuous ” without reflecting on any 
belief regarding a future state, for if 
the guilty wretch fears that death 
will usher him to torment, postpon- 
ing the inevitable is merely lowering 


him to a deeper abyss of hell by 
lengthened tether; for all must ad- 
mit the irony of the word ‘*‘ penitenti- 
ary,” and knowit is an institution that 
confirms and augments moral degen- 
eracy. This love of life or fear of 
death would probably induce the 
majority of those condemned to 
suffer capitally to prefer quite an 
excruciating amount of torture ; but 
in spite of that, humanity will 
scarcely suggest that we substitute 
the rack for the gibbet. 

Not only is our present system of 
prison punishment a failure in re- 
lation to the criminal, but also in 
relation to society, the result being 
directly the reverse of the end 
sought. Instead of promoting her 
security she still further jeopardizes 
it. 

Society, that which is too civilized 
to clamor for revenge, says the 
offender must learn that he can not 
injure others with impunity, and 
sends him to the penitentiary for 
instruction. He does learn a great 
deal. Put in,often a novice in crime 
and perhaps only half a criminal, he 
is here educated ; but the arts of 
which he is master are not those 
which benefit society. Evil associa- 
ciation extemporizes experience, 
while confiscation of all worthy 
incentives and blessed possibilities 
and, above all, of — self-respect, 
usually destroys all good in_ his 
nature and breeds a host of devils. 
Verily,in our efforts to cast out one, 
we have conjured a multitude. 

If our penitentiaries are to remain 
what they are, expediency, when 
once these gates are closed on a 
man, declares it doubly imperative 
that they should never be unbarred. 
We would as well send men ¢empor- 
arily to a lazaretto as to these com- 
munities of the morally plague- 
stricken ! 

It is not so important to suggest 
a better method of dealing with. 
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criminals, as to show that the exist- 
ing system is wrong for, until this 
conviction is reached, suggestions 
will not be heeded, and when it is 
reached better methods will inevit- 
ably present themselves. 

The plan I propose may not be 
the best, but that probability in no 
way vitiates my indictment against 
the present system. 

I suggest that trivial offenses have 
no punishment attached. In case of 
petty larceny, things.and not per- 
sons should be subject to the law. 
There should be restitution without 
penalty. When the property is des- 
troyed or injured, as usually hap- 
pens, its equivalent should be 
forfeited to plaintiff ; and when this 
is not possessed by the culprit—it is 
petty larceny under consideration— 
surely poverty should plead absolu- 
tion. A man though convicted of 
killing another is acquitted of mur- 
der and set at liberty, if circum- 
stances offer sufficient extenuation. 
Why should this principle of equity 
be ignored in regard to things? A 
man who would send a fellow-man to 
prison for appropriating food or 
clothing to relieve suffering, or any- 
thing to be converted into these 
necessities, deserves to be hanged, 
if any one can deserve punishwent. 
What possible benefit can the 
plaintiff derive from the incarcera- 
tion and public degradation of the 
offender? What effect can it have 
except to gratify, and thereby foster 
the brutal passion for revenge ? 

Who that has read ‘‘ Les Miser- 
ables” does not love the bishop and 
think, perhaps after all, Christ’s 
injunctions to overcome evil with 
good may admit of practical appli- 
cation to our daily lives and social in- 
stitutions instead of being merely 
euphemisms to excite sentimental 
admiration in churches? Though 
transcendent sympathy may not 
transform criminals into Jean Val- 


Jeans, it will go far toward render- 
ing them innoxious ; and, what is even 
more important, will do much to 
elevate our own natures. . 

Where offenses are of a more 
flagrant character, but still relating 
merely to property, let them be 
expiated according to suggestions 
made by Mr. Young E. Allison in 
the Courier-Journal about two years 
since: ‘* Let a man work to make 
restitution.” Let him work in any 
line he prefers, provided he is 
qualified in that direction, and pay 
him according to market prices, and 
not the present compensation for 
convict labor, which is unjust both 
to criminals and the working classes, 
having a tendency to depress the 
market by bringing forced cheaper 
labor in competition with the labor 
of bread winners. 

Let the convicts constitute a 


. colony with freedom to form social 


organizations— to co-operate ac- 
cording to their needs and inclina- 
tions. Let them have schools and 
libraries ; in short, let them exercise 
to the full all good impulses. Do 
not employ them in work outside of 
the community, for that necessitates 
degrading distinction in dress, 
guards, chains, and all the para- 
phernalia of brute force. To disgrace 
a man is to murder him morally ! 
Though strong potential force 
should preside over the institution, 
there should be the minimum of its 
display. I suggest that men and 
women be consigned to different 
localities instead of simply occupy- 
ing different wards in the same 
prison ; that force should not so 
palpably interpose in their relations. 
To render possible the crystalliza- 
tion of humane theories into practical 
adjustments, it is necessary to make 
the interest of those agents charged 
with their application coincide with 
them. This can be done by 
paying keepers of prisons liberal 
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board for the maintenance of each 
convict, and on his application re- 
moving him to another establish- 
ment. He will not abuse this privi- 
lege ; for, if well treated, he will 
generally be averse to risking a 
change, and against capriciousness 
in exceptional cases provision could 
be made by referring a second ap- 
plication to his fellow-prisoners. 
The stores where the products of 
their industry are sold could be 
carried on by ex-convicts chosen by 
themselves, subject to constant per- 
sonal supervision of men of 
acknowledged integrity who shall be 
accountable to a prison board com- 
posed of the highest officials in each 
State. Gardens and orchards should 
be included in each establishment to 
give agricultural laborers the oppor- 
tunity of working in the line of 
greatest productiveness. No visitor 


should be allowed to enter except on . 


the invitation of an inmate. 

They should not be dressed in 
uniform, but allowed to procure, 
through their agents the ex-convicts, 
what clothes and comforts they 
wish, a certain per cent. of their 
earnings being allowed for this pur- 
pose, and no restriction put on its 
expenditure except in regard to al- 
coholic drinks and opiates. To 
each institution should be attached 
a department for the treatment of 
inebriates and all sufferers from the 
morphine habit, conducted exactly 
like these establishments for vzctzms 
who have not become criminals. 
From the earnings of each must, 
of course, be deducted the expense 
of his maintenance, the remainder 
being paid to plaintiff until he is 
fully indemnified, at which time the 
prisoner shall be released. 

The criminals we have been con- 
sidering are those who infringe the 
rights of property ; those violating 
the sanctity of personal rights, lib- 
erty, life, health, should be given 


the benefit of extenuating circum- 
stances as at present. Society seems 
more inexorable in regard to crimes 
against property than against per- 
sons ; in many cases this leads to 
full acquittal, and society has noth- 
ing to fear from those men whom 
circumstances have forced into 
actions foreign to their nature. 
Men and women guilty of murder, 
proving them dangerous to the 
community, either by reason of 
vicious or insensible nature, and ail 
perpetrators of heinous crimes 
should be executed promptly on 
conviction but painlessly as possi- 
ble, to rid the world of so dangerous 
a creature, and release the poor 
victim of transmitted vices or those 
which environment has stamped on 
him, from the dominion of evil pas- 
sions and the curse of a degraded 
life. 

What this most painless method 
of extinction is science must decide. 
It seems that electricity is not the 
best agent. I would suggest some 
narcotic as the most fitting cure for 
the fever and delirium of depraved 
life. Let us give it, not in a spirit 
of revenge and anger, but of sincerest 
pity, believing with a faith that 
transcends our restricted vision the 
sublime truth that ‘‘to know all is 
to forgive all.” Let us realize that 
blind retributive justice, be her scales 
ever so true, should not preside over 
our institutions, for in her heart is 
the brutal ‘‘/ex talionis,;” but in 
her place let us exalt calm-eyed 
Reason, looking beyond crime to 
its cause—seeing not only the evil 
but the pity of it. ‘Pity thy 
brother, O son of Adam! The 
angriest frothy jargon that he utters 
is it not properly the whimpering of 
an infant which can not speak what 
ails it, but is in distress clearly, and 
must squall and whimper until its 
mother take if, and get it—to 
sleep?” 
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O DEATH OF YEARS. 


BY MARY M’NEIL SCOTT. 


NCE inan Eastern land I chanced upon 
A temple, dateless, in whose inmost shrine 
There glowed a living lamp of strange design. 
Its flame, they said, was lighted from the sun 
Long ere the tale of history was begun. 


And then a pensive priest, with upturned face, 
Pointed the ceiling for my eyes to scale ; 

And told by gestures how a massive nail 

Would sometimes loosen from its mouldering place 
And spin down hissing through the startled space. 


And grim Takushi’s Pillar then was shown, 

A granite column pierced above the ground, 
With eyelet opening, polished smooth and round 
By ailing children creeping through alone 

To gain the mystic healing of that stone. 


O myriad baby-knees! O death of years ! 
I bowed my head ; Takushi felt my tears. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF CALE SUBLETT 


BY HARRISON ROBERTSON. 


BOUT forty miles from 
Lexington there is a 
small railroad station 
called Timberlake 
City, the city consist- 
ing of its name, the 
‘*depot,” black- 
smith shop, Eph Tim- 
berlake’s combined 
residence and ‘‘store,” 

- and a population lim- 
ited mainly to Eph’s 
seemingly limitless 
family. Timberlake 

City is wont to boast that it is‘‘in the 
Bluegrass region of Kentucky,” a 
claim that is only superficially true ; 
for while Timberlake City is literally 
in the Bluegrass region, it is not of 
it. It would be more accurate to 


say that Timberlake City, together 
with the surrounding country for 
three or four miles,is merely a sand- 
drift swirled up by an eddy of the 


real rolling Bluegrass billows. The 
people about Timberlake City are 
small farmers, content to till their 
few acres with their own hands, and 
seeking from them nothing more 
than sustenance from year to year. 
Beyond sharing in the fame of their 
more prosperous neighbors as pro- 
ducts of ‘‘the Bluegrass region,” 
they aspire to none of their preroga- 
tives; so far as outward evidence 
appears not even envying them the 
possession of those material bless- 
ings which are the basis of the fame 
they are solicitous to share. 

The center of this little eddy, at 
least in the opinion of Cale Sublett, 
was the domicile of Jordan Wade, 
about a mile from Timberlake City, 
on the old Salyers Lane. The 
house, built in the conventional style 
of two rooms, with an open passage 
between, had originally been of logs, 


_ what spoiled. 


which, since Miss Polly Wade had 
become a ‘‘young lady,” had been 
covered with clapboards. Old Jor- 
dan Wade was esteemed a good cit- 
izen. He observed the law—as he 
expounded it, or what he demon- 
trated should be the law. He drank 
nothing stronger than cider or per- 
simmon beer, except when he was 
‘*treated.” He attended to his own 
business and to only so much of his 
neighbors’ as he deemed necessary to 
maintain the general welfare average 
of the community. He was energetic 
enough to keep his little crop in fair 
order and not to miss a _ political 
meeting within ten miles of Timber- 
lake City ; while he was philosophic 
enough, when other sources of amuse- 
ment were lacking, to find ample 
diversion with his pipe, his fishing 
rod and latterly with the weekly 
newspaper which had followed the 
clapboards. He supplied his primi- 
tive wants from his little ‘‘farm,” and 
since the young ladyhood of Miss 
Polly, whose social position now re- 
quired that she should always have 
at least one ‘‘Sunday dress” and 
wear shoes and stockings summer 
as well as winter, he had proved 
equal to the increased drafts upon 
his resources by keeping two cows 
instead of one and enlarging the 
product of his poultry yard by 
‘‘saving” yearly all his most pro- 
mising young pullets. 

Miss Polly herself, being an only 
daughter, to say nothing of the 
reputation she enjoyed as_ the 
beauty of the Timberlake City 
neighborhood, was naturally some- 
Jordan was pleased 
at her popularity among the young 
folks, and, fond of his ease as he 
was, had never seriously complained 
of the unaccustomed expense of 
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maintaining a daughter in society 
until she announced her intention of 
paying her cousin Mamie a month’s 
visit in Lexington. Jordan demurred 
to this for a whole week. He did 
not have the ready money for such 
extravagance, and, moreover, he 
was doubtful as to the consequences 
of such a trip. Mamie, according 
to her letters, occupied an ‘‘ impor- 
tant position as saleslady in one of 
the most fashionable confectioneries 
of the city,” and there was ‘‘no end 
to the good times her set was hav- 
ing.” She had even sent a Lexing- 
ton paper in which her appearance 
at a ‘*delightful party ” in company 
with Mr. T. Fred Blivins was con- 
spicuously recorded in plain print. 
Could Polly withstand the tempta- 
tions of such a life? Would not its 


glamour and fever make her discon- 
tented with her country home ? Jor- 
dan smoked many a pipe over these 
questions before he reluctantly con- 


sented to the Lexington visit, al- 
though Polly, meantime, compla- 
cently anticipating his consent, had 
quietly gone on with her prepara- 
tions for departure. 

Of course she did not return at 
the expiration of the month. Twice 
she wrote back for permission to 
extend her visit a week longer— 
permission which Jordan twice un- 
graciously granted, the last time on 
the peremptory condition that she 
must come straight home at the end 
of the week. 

During those six weeks of Polly’s 
absence Jordan was not the only 
man who awaited her return with 
impatience and foreboding. They 
were probably the most miserable 
six weeks of Cale Sublett’s exist- 
ence. It had always been the hope 
of Cale to marry Polly Wade. Asa 
boy he had ‘‘claimed” her as his 
‘*sweetheart "—a claim which, al- 
though he did not have the courage 
to make in her presence, he was 


POLLY. 


ever ready to maintain with his fists 
in the presence of other claimants 
who were anywhere near his size. 
Later, since he had grown up and 
Polly, as he expressed it, ‘‘ had got 
to weedin’ sicher wide row” among 
the young men, his hope had hardly 
even the poor support of a boyish 
‘*claim.” Polly seemed to laugh at 
him, as did a good many other peo- 
ple. Everybody knew that Polly 
Wade had turned up her nose at the 
two best ‘‘ catches” in the vicinity 
of Timberlake City. Tom Hallibur- 
ton, who from a property point of 
view was ‘‘ better fixed ” than any of 
the other young fellows, having sold 
out and gone to Texas because she 
had ‘‘given him his papers,” and 
Buck Gilroy, who had won the blue 
ribbon at the county fair as the 
handsomest and best horseman, 
having been driven, by Polly’s ob- 
duracy, to marry the widow Penny- 
packer and to take to hard work on 
the railroad in order to support the 
by no means small family which had 
been the late Mr. Pennypacker’s 
only legacy to her. When it came 
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to a question of calm reason Cale 
could see nothing to justify the con- 
clusion that he would fare any bet- 
ter with Polly than others who had 
fared so ill; and so when she 
went to Lexington she left with Cale 
the depressing dread that she had 
gone to a larger world in which she 
would find her proper place, and 
thus answer for him all unasked 
questions as definitely as she had 
answered the bolder suits of Tom 
Halliburton and Buck Gilroy. 

When Polly came back she had 
certainly changed. Of that he was 
sure. But in just what and how 
much she had changed he was not 
so sure. She talked of little but her 
Lexington visit. Perhaps that was 
to be expected. But she mentioned 
the name of one Rudy Flowers so 
often and quoted him so repeatedly 
that Cale in sheer desperation made 
up his mind to end his suspense by 
as boldly, if as rashly, as Tom Hal- 
liburton and Buck Gilroy, demand- 
ing the worst from Polly’s own lips. 

It was much easier, however, to 
make this resolution than it was to 
carry it out. After paying several 
calls on the Wades and finding that 
he had not progressed in the least 
towards submitting those questions 
which were to end his suspense, he 
lay awake the greater part of a night 
surveying the situation and trying 
to devise some plan of attack. The 
result was that he astonished the in- 
habitants of Timberlake City next 
morning by boarding the train for 
Lexington, and astonished them 
still more by stolidly declining to 
enlighten them as to his motive for 
making so rare and important a 
journey. 

If in his recent visits to the 
Wades Cale Sublett had noted any- 
thing to encourage him in his de- 
termination to declare himself to 
Polly it was in the cordial demeanor 

of Jordan. Polly’s father had never 
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looked with favor on any of her 
beaus in whom he had detected a 
desire to become his son-in-law, but 
since Polly’s trip to Lexington, Jor- 
dan’s manner to Cale had grown so 
much more genial that the young 
man felt that now, if ever, was his 
opportunity—at least in so far as 
Polly’s father was to be consulted. 

If Cale observed a change in 
Jordan, Polly also must have noticed 
it,—if not before, then certainly 
a few days after Cale’s expedition to 
Lexington, when the old gentleman 
for the first time in his life sought 
to sound her or advise her concern- 
ing any of her lovers. | 

It was in the afternoon, and Jordan 
was smoking at one end of the‘ back 
porch,” his chair tilted comfortably 
against the wall and his feet 
stretched across the railing. Polly, 
with her skirts pinned back and 
covered by an apron, had just 
rolled out the churn and poured the 
milk into it when Jordan, who was 
quietly looking down the lane to- 
wards Timberlake City, took his 
pipe from his mouth and called : 

“Polly ?” 

‘*What, pa?” his daughter an- 
swered, from the other end of the 
porch. 

‘*Come ’ere a minute. Ken you 
mek out,” he asked, as Polly obeyed, 
‘¢who that is ridin’ up the lane ?” 

‘¢T reckon I can!” she replied, 
indifferently. ‘*’Tain’t nobody but 
Cale Sublett.” 

‘‘T thought maybe it mout be 
him. Well, somehow er ruther 
you ken alluz tell Cale Sublett ez 
fur ez you ken see him, Polly.” 

There was a little toss of Polly’s 
head with her response: ‘‘ Shuh, 
pa! Anybody can tell Cale Sub- 
lett by the ole blaze-face hawss he 
rides.” 

‘*To-be-sho ! to-be-sho!” Jor- 
dan said reflectively, as he adjusted 
his glasses and leaned forward, peer- 


ing down the lane. ‘‘ But, Polly”— 
and there was a wrinkle of a smile 
at the corner of his lips—*‘’cordin’ 
to my eyes th’ ain’t narry sign of no 
blaze face on that air hawss.” 

Polly, with a whisk of her skirts, 
was back at her churn, and her face 
was not turned toward her father as 
she replied : 

‘‘T don't keer! It would be the 
blaze-face if it wasn’t the black 
mare !” 

Jordan’s smile broadened. ‘‘I 
notice you ken alluz tell the rider, 
Polly, whuther it’s the blaze-face er 
the black mar’!” 

‘*Well, I reckon Cale Sublett 
comes 'roun’ here often enough for 
me to know him !” 

Jordan put his pipe in his mouth 
and drew two or three deliberate 


whiffs. Then he held out his hand 
to her. ‘*Come Polly,” he 
said. 


‘Why, pa, what’s the matter?” 
she asked, as she went up to him, a 
little bewildered. 

Jordan put his arm around her as 
he spoke. ‘* What meks you ac’ so 
funny to Cale ?” 

‘‘Why, pa, how funny?” and 
Polly’s innocent eyes were fixed on 
a distant cornucopia of smoke 
which hung over the railroad. 

‘*Oh, you pleg and snub the boy 
tell he dun-know whuther he’s 
standin’ on his heels er his head.” 


Polly laughed. ‘‘Oh, pa, Cale’s 
such a gump!” 
‘‘T reckon he is. Mos’ young- 


sters is gumps when they heads gits 
turned ’bout a gal.” 

Polly tripped away again to her 
churn. ‘‘Is Cale’s head turned 
‘bout a girl, pa?” 

it? Is the milk that 
churn turned to clabber? Well, 
Cale’s brains is turned jus’ as ad- 
dled.” 

‘*Poor Cale!” laughed Polly. 
‘«An’ whut’s mo’, Polly, you know 
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you're the identical one that’s turned 
em.” 

‘You're mighty complimentary, 
pa! Rudy Flowers says that Carrie 
Mason is so homely she'd keep the 
taxes off, but I didn’t know I was 
quite ugly enough to turn milk to 
clabber.” 

‘«Jokin’ er no jokin’, Polly, ev’y- 
body knows that Cale Sublett’s done 
clean los’ his senses ‘long o’ you.” 

‘*Shuh, pa!” 

‘‘An’ that he’s done got so he 
ain’t fittin’ fer nothin’ but to mope 
an’ hang ‘roun’ here. An’ th’ain’t 
no two ways ’bout it, Polly; you’d 
oughter put him outn his miz’ry.” 

‘Why, pa, what can / do?” 

‘What ken any ’oman do in 
sicher case? I reckon she ken 
manage to let a man _ know 
whuther he’s got any chance, cayn't 
she ?” 

‘‘Tf Cale Sublett wants to know 
that,” disdainfully, ‘‘let him ask 
and find out !” 

‘« Well, 'z I said, you’ve done made 
sicher plumb fool o’ Cale he dun- 
know whuther he’s standin’ on his 
heels er his head. ‘Sides, some men 


‘CIN COMPANY WITH MR. RUDY FLOWERS.”’ 
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is nachully back’ards ’bout females, 
an’ needs help.” 

‘‘Tf a man ain’t man enough to 
help hisse’f I’m sho I ain’t goin’ to 
help him!” and Polly’s chin was 
elevated scornfully. 

‘« Now, 'twon’t do to mek that no 
straight an’ narrer rule,” Jordan 
contended. ‘‘The Scripchers says 
‘oman wuz made fer a help-meet fer 
man, an’ th’ain’t no time when some 
men needs a help-meet wuss’n when 
they’re in Cale Sublett’s fix.” 

‘* Cale Sublett won’t get any help 
from me!” 

Well, now, ef yo’ ma_ had-er 
stuck up to that idee, well—I dun- 
know but whut ole Liza Singleton 
ould ’a’ stepped in an’ ’a’ married me 
bodaciously.” 

Polly’s only reply to this confes- 
sion was a merry laugh. 

‘« An’ ef you stick up to that idee,” 
Jordan continued, ‘‘an’ don’t ease 
Cale Sublett’s mine, one way er 
iuther, his cawn crap won't be long 
goin’ to grass. He oughter be mekin’ 
tracks in a plow furrer this minute, 
stiddier gallivantin over here in his 
Sunday clothes.” 

Polly made no reply,and just then 
Cale Sublett came slowly around 
the corner of the house, with his 
hands in his pockets‘and an apolo- 
getic expression on his broad, sun- 
burned face. ‘*Good evenin’ to 
yall,” he grinned. 

‘‘ Howdy, Cale,” nodded Polly. 

‘- Fetch out a cheer,” was Jordan’s 
greeting. 

‘*This is plenty good enough,” 
Cale answered, as he seated himself 
on the edge of the porch and awk- 
wardly clasped his hands around his 
knee. ‘‘ Fine day,” he suggested, 
after a little. 

‘‘Yase,” Jordan agreed ; 
day fer plowin’. 
cawn laid by?” 

‘*Not yit. I’m a leetle behine 
han’ this season.” 


fine 
Got yo’ 


‘Vase. . The weeds ain't 
though.” 

There was silence, which Cale 
broke with, ‘‘You got yo’ cawn 
laid by?” 

any news?” 

‘*No,” and Cale shifted his knee , 
‘¢nothin in partic’lar, cep’ I see Eph 
Timberlake ez I come by the sto’, 
an’ he tole me he had another girl 
baby at his house.” 

‘‘Um! ’Tain’t much news fer 
Eph to have another gal baby at his 
house.” 

‘lowed,” and Cale kicked 
mildly at a bee on a clover blossom 
at his feet—‘' Eph ‘lowed that ef the 
run kep up he could afford to throw 
in a girl free with ev'ry new calico 
dress that goes outen his sto’.” 

‘* Yase,” Jordan assented. But 
it would be a dodrotted sight better 
fer Eph ef somebody’d throw in a 
calico dress free with ev'ry new gal 
that goes into his house.” 

There was a lull in the conversa- 
tion ; and then Jordan, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, arose with a 
yawn, and taking the bucket from 
its shelf announced that he *‘ b’liev- 
ed he'd go to the spring atter a fresh 
pail o’ water.” 

Cale, thus left master of the field, 
was, as usual, slow to take advant- 
age of his opportunity. Again he 
shifted his knee and kicked the 
clover before he spoke. 

‘«Fine day,” he at last ventured, 
lifting his eyes to Polly. 

‘«*Yes’,” she quoted, with a twin- 
kle inhereyes. ‘‘ ‘Fine day for plow- 


In 


More silence. ‘‘ Heerd 


Cale did not reply at once. When 


he did speak he said: ‘Somehow 
er ruther I ain’t been able to do 
much plowin’ lately.” 

‘« Why, you don't look like nothin’ 
ailed you,” Polly observed. 

“Oh! I ain't ailin’ no ways’— 
although it did seem as if he were 
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beginning to suffer from the heat— 
‘‘but the fac’ is, my cawn-fiel’ it’s 
so clost to the lane, ’an the lane it 
runs so straight to—er—yo’ pa’s, 
shucks! I jus’ ain’t been able to dono 
plowin’ to ’mount to nothin’ sence--- 
sence ‘long ’bout the time you come 
back from Lexin’ton, that’s what!” 
and Cale made a desperate lunge 
with his hat at the pestiferous bee. 

Then he arose and with his hat, 
twisted like a rope, he slowly tapped 
his leg as he cumbersomely ap- 
proached Polly, who was smiling 
serenely at her churn. ‘‘’Tain’t no 
use talkin’, Miss Polly,” he said as 
he stopped before her. ‘*I—I’m 
jus’ a-runnin’ to weeds, like my cawn, 
an’ th’ain’t no salvation nuther fer 
me ner the cawn less’n you—less’n 
vou—-shucks ! lemme have that churn 
dasher, Miss Polly!” 

‘Goodness sakes!” laughed Po 
ly. ‘If that will save yo’ cawn 
crop you are welcome to it !” relin- 
quishing to him the dasher, balanc- 
ing herself against the railing,and 
watching with amused eyes the 
tremendous earnestness with 
which he set about churning. 

Cale said nothing more for sev- 
eral seconds, and then he merely 
remarked, as he wiped his brow, 
that it was so powerful warm he 
‘lowed a thunderstorm would come 
up by sun-down. 

‘*Miss Polly,” he said, after an- 
other stretch of silence, ‘‘ what you 
reckon?” 

‘*T dun-know.” 

‘* You didn’t spec’ I knowed when 
yo’ birthday comes, did you ?” 

‘* Do you sho ‘nough ?” 

‘‘T reckon I do! An’ I ricollected 
it when I was in Lexin’ton las’ 
week, too!” 

‘* Well, I de-clare !” 

‘¢ An’ I ricollected it when I went 
into a big jewelry sto’, too!” 

‘© A big jewelry sto’?” Polly re- 
peated artlessly. 
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‘«Er-her,” Cale nodded. 
what you reckon I bought ?” 
_ ‘**Tain’t got the least zdea.” 
A’piairi gole ring—that’s what !” 
Cale Sublett ! 


An’ 


I cer- 


TAIN’T NOBODY BUT CALE SUBLETT.” 


tainly didn’t know you were gettin’ 
to be such a dude as to wear rings ! ” 

‘*Who, me? Good Lawd, ’tain’t 
ferme! ain’t throwin’ away no 
gole rings on Cale Sublett! I 
bought it fer—fer somebody I think 
a heap mo’ of then I do of Cale Sub- 
lett . Do you know who I 
mean?” and Cale scanned the far 
horizon as if searching for the har- 
bingers of that predicted thunder- 
storm. 

‘‘The i-dea!” answered Polly. 
Of course I don’t!” 

‘* T lef’ it at the sto’ to have some 
printin’ put in it,” Cale resumed, 
‘‘an’ they're goin’ to sen’ it to me 
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by mail in time to—to give it away 

fer a birthday present ‘ 
—I—ef I thought she’d take it that- 
away Id ruther: give it.to her:fer—~ 
somepn mo’n jus’ a:plain‘:birthday 
present.” Still no signs of the storm 
on the far horizon. «*%.: + 

Polly’s eyes were ‘fixed on the ioe 
with which she was. absently and 
silently tapping the ftoor. 

‘* Miss Polly,” Cale continued, as 
he transferred his gaze from the 
horizon to the churn, ‘‘ I wusht—I 
wusht I could tell you somepn.” 

‘* Wish you could tell me what ?” 
Polly asked, noncommittally. 

‘*That—that—Land alive! ef I 
ain’t done plumb forgot to give you 
this here letter I got fer you as I 
come by the pos'awfice!” fumbling 
in his pockets. 

Polly’s laugh set the mocking- 
bird to singing. ‘‘I think it’s time 
you were tellin’ me about that!” 
she said, as she took the letter, 
while Cale with sudden energy 
sought to lower the temperature by 
vigorously fanning himself with his 
rope of hat. 

As Polly opened and read her let- 
ter, Jordan returned with the water, 
of which Cale eagerly gulped down 
a gourd full before again taking up 
his work at the churn. 

Why, it’s from Rudy Flowers !” 
Polly announced. 

‘«Say, Polly,” asked Jordan, as 
he re-lighted his pipe, ‘‘ who is this- 
yer Whatchercallim Flowers you 
are alluz a-goin’ on ’bout ?” 

‘‘His name’s Rudolph Flowers, 
but us girls call him Rudy. He’sone 
of the gentlemen I met in Lex- 
in’ton, and he was ever so nice to 
me—gave me lots of candy and took 
me to the theater an’ buggy-ridin’, 
an’—” 

‘*« Mus’ own ’bout half o’ the town, 
an’ got a option on t’other half, 
ain't he ?” Jordan interrupted. 

‘«T dun-know what you mean by 
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option, pa, but he’s got one of the 
fastest trottin’ hawsses in Lexin’ton, 
an’ he certainly is one of the stylish- 
est gentlemen / ever saw.” 

--«* Whut’s his style?” Jordan in- 
quired. ‘‘One o’ them air chaps 
whit sets on a sulky an’ skeers a 
hawss with a red cre-vat an’ di’mon’ 
breas’- pin into breakin’ the reecord?” 

‘*Pa, how youdorunon! Rudy’s 
an elegant gentleman, an’ he clerks 
in one of the nicest sto’es in 
Lexin’ton. He’s writin’ to let me 
know he’s got a holiday and he’s 
goin’ to run out to Timberlake City 
to look aroun’. He said he would 
the first chance he got.” 

‘‘Um!” grunted Jordan, as the 
motion of Cale’s dasher was sud- 
denly accelerated. ‘:Goin’ to run 
out to Timberlake City to look roun’, 
heh? Well, it’s a pity, Polly, he 
didn’t let us know ’bout that in time 
fer us to git in on the groun’ flo’ of 
the boom Timberlake City is nach- 
ully boun’ to have when she gits 
win’ o’ the fac’ that Mr. Flowers has 
got his eye on her.” 

Polly paid no attention to this 
remark. Perhaps she would have 
ignored it, even if she had fully un- 
derstood it, for she had discovered 
from Rudy’s letter that he would 
arrive on the four o'clock train, and 
it being already after four, she 
snatched off her apron, and, with a 
reproach to Cale for keeping the 
letter in his pocket so long, hurried 
into the house. When she reap- 
peared she was arrayed in her best ; 
and she had time to pluck a rose 
and fasten it at her throat before the 
step of Rudy Flowers sounded in 
the passage. 

‘« Why, howdy do, Mr. Flowers?” 
was Polly’s greeting as she advanced 
to meet him. 

Rudy shook her hand effusively. 


‘Well, well, how you was, Miss 
Polly,” he said, in a high-pitched 
voice. ‘‘And you certainly do look 
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like a three-time winner,” stepping 
off to survey her, ‘‘ My! my! out o’ 
sight, hands-down !” 
Polly laughed. 
come ?” she asked. 


‘*Whend’ you 


‘‘Ha! your paternal, eh?” Mr. 
Flowers said to Polly; after which 
he stepped jauntily up to Jordan, 
who had arisen to his feet, and 
grasped hishand. ‘*‘ Howare you ?” 
he cried. ‘*Glad to know you! I 
wouldn’t ’a’ took you for Miss Polly’s 
ancestor, but whatever Miss Polly 
says goes. That's straight goods, ain’t 
it? Excuse me,” quickly filliping 
away some tobacco crumbs on Jor- 
dan’s sleeve, ‘‘but you've spilt some 
of yo’ tobacco crop.” 

‘-An’ this is Mr. Sublett,” Polly 
said, with a motion toward that in- 
dividual. 


‘€T JUST AIN'T BEEN ABLE TO DO NO PLOWIN’—”’ 


‘* Just got off the train and struck 
a kite-track gait straight for the 
string, and here Iam!” 

‘« Pa, this is Mr. Flowers,” Polly 
said as they came forward. 


Mr. Rudy Flowers evidently did 
not hear the name distinctly, or he 
was not at all interested in the un- 
impressive figure at the churn, for 
he merely vouchsafed Cale an indif- 
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ferent glance and a_ perfunctory. 
‘«H’y’, Mr.—er—Suggles,” to which 
Cale gave aslight nod. 

Polly brought out another chair. 
‘* Have a seat,” Jordan invited Mr. 
Flowers, resuming his own chair. 

‘« Don’t care if I do,” Mr. Flowers 
replied. 

Jordan, with his pipe in his mouth, 
looked the visitor over leisurely, and 
his eyes had a twinkle in them as he 
glanced at Polly, for the red four-in- 
hand and diamond pin were not 
wanting in Mr. Rudy Flowers’ attire, 
the ends of the tie being carefully 
tucked in the shirt bosom in order to 
disclose the diamond. There wasan- 
other diamond on his little finger, and 
two smaller stones served as eyes in 
head of the horse which hung as a 
charm from his massive watch-chain. 
Otherwise his attire was not conspic- 
uous, with the exception of his 
trousers, which were beautiful to 
behold. His florid face was cleanly 
shaven ; his mustache was waxed and 
dexterously curled; while his hair 
was pasted over his forehead and 
brushed up at the sides with that art 
which is the delight of the oleagi- 
nous barber. 

He crossed his legs, hung his 
thumbs in his pockets, and leaning 
comfortably back, remarked, as his 
eyes fell upon Cale’s churn: ‘‘ Well, 
that zs like old times. I ain’t seen 
one of them contraptions sence Hec 
was a pup.” 

‘*T reckon churns is sorter gone 
outer fashion in yo’ town ?” Jordan 
replied. 

‘«You can just plunge on that for 
a copper-bottom cinch,” Mr. Flowers 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Most folks up my way 
would suppose our friend there was 
workin’ some sorter new-fangled 
drill or old-fangled pump.” 

‘*T have heern tell,” Cale answer- 
ed slowly, ‘‘ that some folks up that- 
away knows a powerful sight mo’ 
bout workin’ a growler then they do 


‘bout workin’ a churn or a pump, 
arry one.” 

Mr. Rudy Flowers laughed in sur- 
prise, if not in enjoyment. ‘‘ Good 
enough!” he cried. ‘* But: who'd ’a” 
thought it? Podner, you don’t look 
especially like a man about town, 


_ but you’ve been there a time or two, 


ain't you? Thinkin’ of goin’ into 
trainin’ for the Great Metropolitan 
Stakes ?” 

‘*Goodness me!” Polly put in. 
‘‘Are they talkin’ Dutch, pa?” 

‘* Well, I reckon I ketch the idee,” 
Jordan declared. ‘* Young men 
when they git to talkin’ off agin 
each other, specially befo’ young 
‘oman folks, inginer’lly manages to 
mek theyselves understood, whuther 
they talk Dutch er Kaintucky.” 

‘‘The guv has lived long enough 
to cut his eye-teeth,” Mr. Rudy 
Flowers said, with a wink at 
Jordan ; ‘an’ he ain’t one of them 
you read about, who having eye- 
teeth to see, see not Say, 
podner,” turning again to Cale, 
‘*you re runnin’ that machine at full 
speed, ain’t you? How long will 
it take you to strike oil at that 
clip ?” 

what?” 
lenly. 

‘*To strike oilymargarine—bore 
to butter? See?” 

‘“Well,” Cale drawled, ‘‘ churn- 
in’s sorter like milkin’. It don’t take 
so long ef a feller’s only got to mind 
the cow, but it takes ruther longer 
ef he’s got to stop ev'ry oncet an’ 
a while to pester with a calf.” 

‘*Much obliged!” Mr. Flowers 
returned, with an unappreciative 
laugh. ‘‘Accordin’ to my calkila- 
tion that’s just about as long as the 
ears of Balaam’s mount.” 

‘*Come, you boys,” Jordan inter- 
fered ; ‘‘ moufs wuz made fer some- 
thin’ better’n quawlin’. Polly, han’ 
roun’ some cider.” 

The cider was brought forth and 


Cale asked sul- 
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drunk, and after a few minutes more 
of spasmodic attempts at conversa- 
tion, during which Cale devoted 
himself exclusively to the churn and 
Mr. Rudy Flowers tried unsuccess- 
fully to induce Jordan to exchange 
his pipe for a cigarette, Mr. Flow- 
ers proposed to Polly that they 
‘‘take a walk;” to which that 
young woman, with a sly glance at 
Cale, assented. 

‘Which way would you like to 
go?” she asked, as she arose from 
her chair. 

‘*Oh, anywheres,” Mr. Flowers 
answered, getting up and kicking 
out the folds in his trousers. ‘‘Any- 
wheres to get a little fresh air,” as 
with a slight grimace and nod he 
intimated that he had had enough 
of Cale’s society. ‘‘ By the way,” 
he suddenly added, taking a small 
package from his pocket and exam- 
ining the address thereon, ‘‘ do you 
know where Mr.—Mr. Caleb W. 


Sublett lives in these diggin’s ?” 


Cale’s dasher at once was still, 
and Polly, flinging him one mis- 
chievous look, replied : 


‘* Yes, he lives right down the 
lane.” 

‘‘Near here ?” 
quired. 

‘Yes, bout a mile.” 

‘* All hunkidori!” exclaimed Mr. 
Flowers. ‘‘I’ve got some goods. 
for him the boss at the sto’ told me 
I might deliver, long’s I was coming: 
out this way. S’pose we walk by 
his house !” 

‘« Well,” assented Polly ; ‘‘ that'll 
be a nice walk.” 

‘« Say, it’s a funny case, though,” 
Mr. Flowers explained. ‘‘ You see 
last week this duck come into the 
sto’ an’ wanted to buy a gold ring. 
I didn’t notice him myse’f, but Billy 
Mifflin, who waited on him, said he- 
was a hayseed from Hayseedville. 
Finally bought a ring, and ordered 
an inscription ‘‘ printed” in it, as he 
called it. Billy said he had to. 
promise the jay a dozen times he'd 
have the ring ready and send it out. 
to him by Saturday before he could 
satisfy him. An’ what you reckon, 
the chump had put in the ring? 
Look,” unwrapping the package.. 


Mr. Flowers in- 


‘I’VE BEEN A-TRYIN’ TO DO THIS FER MYSELF FOR THE LAS’ SIX MONT'S.”’ 
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‘’Till death do us part.’ Got it bad, 
ain't he? Wow! but wouldn't it 
be rich to see him when he gives it 
to her? Somethin’ like this. Sup- 
pose you were his girl an’ I was Mr. 
Caleb W. Sublett. ‘Miss Polly’ 
(and here Mr. Flowers gave an ex- 
aggerated but creditable imitation of 
a halting,simpering bumpkin), ‘ Miss 
Polly, when I was in town I bought 
a—a—somepn. Yes, I did, 
heh! An’ here ’tis to prove it, right 
here! Know whut this is ? ; 
Ain’t it pooty ?. . . Look inside it. 
. Miss Polly, I bought it fer— 
fer—say, Miss Polly, won’t—won't 
you—er—lemme put it yo’ 
finger?’ Ha! ha! And I can just 
see you as you laugh an’say ‘ Come 
off the perch, Caley !’” and Mr. Flow- 
ers laughed boisterously, while Cale 
stood silently, dazed and flushed. 
‘‘No, you haven’t got it quite 
right, Mr. Flowers,” Polly answered, 
with a smile. ‘‘If Cale Sublett was 


to say that to me, /’d say,” extend- 
ing her left hand and slightly lower- 
ing her voice, ‘‘ ‘ Put it on, Cale.’” 

‘*Hul-lo!” Mr. Flowers cried in 
astonishment, as Cale  Sublett 
swooped upon him and, snatching 
the ring from him, quickly put it on 
Polly’s finger, closing her hand 
tightly in his own, and then facing 
Mr. Flowers radiantly and triumph- 
antly. 

‘* This is Mr. Caleb Sublett, Mr. 
Flowers,” Polly smiled. 

‘*Yase,” laughed Jordan, ‘I 
reckon you didn’t ketch his name at 
fus, Flowers.” 

‘*No, ” admitted Mr. Rudy 
Flowers ; ‘‘ but I'm a-catchin’ it fast 
enough now ? Well, I’ll—be—whip- 
sawed !” 

‘*Much obleeged to you, podner,” 
Cale grinned. ‘‘I’ve been a-tryin’ 
to do this fer myself fer the las’ six 
mont’s. Come out to the weddin’ 
an’ be my bes’ man.” 


AN OLD MAN’S VALENTINE. 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE, 


HE young birds are a-mating, deary, 
And old birds own the selfsame feather. 


Why should we pine that skies be dreary ? 
Hearts are not thrall to sunny weather ; 

We'll face the autumn’s cold together. 

I love thee, dear, I care not whether 

The skies be dark or clear above us— 


Our sunshine lies with those who love us. 


When Age’s snows come down in showers 
And thicken all the bitter air, 


We'll call them, dear, our last white flowers— 
The final blooms that we shall wear; 

And I will deem them passing fair 

When time has twined them in thy hair. 

Come, be my love as I am thine, 


And take me for a valentine. 
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HE boy was coarse 
without being 
vulgar ; he was 
ignorant, yet 
alive to a sad 
scorn of his 
condition that 
might have grown into pride but for 
a kind of pity of himself and his sur- 
roundings which it engendered and 
kept alive. To the simple-minded 
people of the neighborhood he had 
always been something of a riddle. 

Eight or ten years before, the 
family had straggled into the valley, 
unyoked a couple of scrawny oxen 
before a deserted cabin, unloaded a 
meagre supply of household goods, 
and in twenty-four hours were as 
completely domiciled as people are 
apt to be to whom home is merely 
a barnlike shelter for the purpose 
of sleeping, lounging and eating. 
From year to year they had 
plowed and planted a sterile little 
field, and alsé raised a few hogs and 
cattle. The man spent much of his 
time in the woods with a long rifle 
over his shoulder, and a_ gaunt 
hound or two at his heels. The 
woman did house work in a slovenly 
way and sat inertly about the fire as 
if the discouragements of life had 
left her without interest and without 
hope. The boy worked inthe crop, 
did otherwise much as he liked, and 
grew up anyhow. 

He was much alone. The district 
was thinly settled,and the few lads 
of his own age rather avoided his 
society. Their thoughts and feel- 
ings were different from his, though 
their habits of life were outwardly 
much the same. He felt in a dumb, 
unreasoning way that his lot in life 
misplaced, without exactly 
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knowing why. Had the tall pines 
that environed the valley always en- 
closed him as they did now? Had 
his father always been brutal and 
lazy, his mother always slatternly 
and sad ? 

At times he fancied that he could 
recall other scenes, yet the images 
were fleeting, confused and unreal. 
Somewhere, towards the sea, the 
white people, he had heard, lived in 
grand houses and dressed finely, 
with hosts of obedient blacks to do 
their bidding. Yet when he ques- 
tioned his mother concerning this, 
she would say : 

‘*There, now, Ishmael! What 
a question! You've never seen 
nothin’ an’ you don’t know nothin’ ; 
so now, hush up!” 

He had also troubled his father 
on the same subject, but the man 
had flown into such a violent and 
unexplainable passion that the boy 
shrank from further inquiry in this 
quarter. 

‘«T reckon mam’s right,” he would 
say to himself. ‘‘I reckon I ama 
fool. Somehow I can’t make my- 
self out.” 

Once, during a fit of delirium 
brought on by swamp fever, his 
childish ravings were so strange and 
fanciful that the man left the cabin, 
saying angrily to his wife: 

‘*Tf you don’t hush that young 
one’s tongue, by the Lord !—TI’ll cut 
it out of his cussed little throat.” 

But the woman after looking long 
at the flushed face on the pillow, sank 
to her knees and hid her own face 
in the bed-clothing. The boy came 
to his senses a few moments later. 

‘«T_] thought I was somewhere 
else,” he mumured dreamily. The 
woman shook her head sadly. 
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afraid you ain't right in your 
head yet,” she said. But when he 
would have further expressed him- 
self, she grew somewhat impatient. 

‘‘Tf your father hears you goin’ 
on in this way,he’ll be mighty mad.” 

When the lad grew older he be- 
gan to work in the turpentine forests 
after the crop was ‘‘laid by.” The 
woman's health finally failed and 
during one severe winter, when he 
was away at work,she died. Ishmael 
was rather surprised at himself be- 
cause he did not feel more grief 
when, upon his return home,he was 
shown the new-made grave under 
the pines. After that he remained 
at home, doing most of the work, 
while the father, more morose than 
ever, brooded as he hunted or sat by 
the fire. There seemed to be little 
in common between the two, except 
the mere fact of bodily associa- 
tion. 

Several months after the mother's 
death Ishmael and his father were 


clearing up a piece of new land, 
when the youth heard the older man 


cry out. An immense log, on the 
edge of a declivity, which the latter 
had been trying to move with a cant 
hook, in rolling had somehow caught 
the man’s leg, throwing him down. 
It passed completely over him, 
mangling him terribly. Ishmael was 
about to run for assistance, when the 
man stopped him, as he gasped: 

‘«No use; my back’s broke, I think. 
Hold my hand, Ishm’!.” 

The lad sank upon his knees, 
while a new and strange expression 
appeared upon the dying man’s face. 
He did not seem to suffer much, yet 
signs of the last great change were 
plainly apparent. 

‘‘Don’t go,” he faltered. ‘I’ve 
got something to say.” _ 

The eyes that had never beamed 
lovingly upon the boy were glazing, 
and amid the dread significance of 
the change Ishmael fell a softening 


influence. Those eyes never re- 
moved themselves from the lad’s 
features. 

‘‘Ishm'l,” the ebbing voice con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I-I am not your—”, a gasp 
for breath here, ‘‘ your father.” 

The boy would have loosened the 
grasp which had fastened upon his 
fingers, but the dying man would 
not suffer it, and clung with waning 
strength to the hand that seemed 
to hold him for a moment back from 
oblivion. 

‘*T never ‘lowed to tell, Ishm’l, 
but I dursn’t keep it back—now. 
You was three years old when I 
took you. I ‘lowed to send you back, 
an’ to make money by so doin’; but 
they made such a stir over the kid- 
nappin’, I couldn’t fix on no way 
without gettin’ into trouble. We 
heard they was after us, an’ that 
they wouldn’t compermise, so we— 
we pulled up an’ come out here, after 
a sight of wanderin’ about.” 

The boy breathed hard, yet said 
nothing. 

‘*You are no poor man’s son, 
Ishm’'l,” whispered the man very, 
very weakly. ‘*Look under the 
h’arth stone—the h'arth stone. 
It’'ll—tell—all—” 

The whisper died drowsily and 
the ashen hue of the uplifted face 
deepened. 

‘‘Father!” cried the youth in a 
sudden passion of tears. ‘‘O father ! 
What does it allmean ! Who am ?” 

The glazing eyes were becoming 
unnaturally set, yet from the white- 
ning lips came a final sigh that 
shaped itself into words. 

‘« H’arth—s t o n e—Ishm'l—f r- 
give—” 

The lad sank grovelling upon the 
ground, and lay there like one 
bereft of sense and motion. 

After a time he rose, spread his 
coat over the dead man’s face and 
staggered to the cabin. He pried up 
the hearth stone, took out a small 
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package and concealed it within his 
bosom. 

Then he alarmed the nearest 
neighbors. 


The city residence of Colonel 
Cotesworth was in a retired though 
fashionable part of the city. At 
nightfall a roughly-clad young man 
inight have been seen haunting the 
vicinity. He would furtively linger 
about for an hour or two, then as 
quietly withdraw. This continued 
for several nights. 

The Civil War had just begun, and 
the town was alive with the noise 
and enthusiasm of war-like prepara- 
(ion. At times a dignified, elderly 
man in military uniform would come 
and go, accompanied now and then 
by a stately, serious-looking lady 
who might have been his wife. 

When the couple happened to 
pause under the gas light before 
their door, the unseen watcher 


would grow strangely perturbed as 


if he was desirous of making his 
presence known yet was ever with- 
held, either by irresolution or fear. 
After such a failure he would rush 
off in great distress of mind, mut- 
tering to himself: 

‘‘T can’t, I can't. Somehow I 
can't do it. I ain't fitten for such 
as them to wipe their shoes on. Ah 
ine! What shall I do?” 

He felt as if the limitations of his 
lot were too grievous to be borne. 
He could not raise himself to the 
proud requirements of these people, 
nor would they lower themselves to 
him. Thus Ishmael reasoned in his 
own blind, morbid way, yet still he 
lingered, undecided and _ self-tor- 
tured. 

One night when the colonel and 
his lady came out and entered their 
carriage, the sight of her hand fur- 
tively clasped in his rendered 
Ishmael's pathetic yearning for rec- 
ognition momentarily ungovernable. 


He drew forth a package from ‘his 
bosom and started forward. But his 
sudden movement frightened the 
horses while the coachman was still 
on the pavement closing the car- 
riage door. As the animalsstarted, 
Ishmael sprang to their heads and 
held them with difficulty, while the 
coachman climbed to his seat. Col- 
onel Cotesworth, noticing the shabby 
youth, spoke up sharply : 

‘*Mind where you step, boy! 
They might have run away. How- 
ever, as you held them back, here 
you are.” 

He flung a coin upon the pave- 
ment as the carriage rolled away. 
Ishmael stared at the small silver 
disc, and drew his breath slowly be- 
tween his teeth. Then he stamped 
upon the unoffending silver, and 
with an inarticulate cry, fled from the 
spot as if pursued by an actual foe. 

‘* If they were poor,” he moaned, 
as he hastened away, ‘‘I might per- 
haps see my way. But not as it is. 
Ah no! ah no! I can’t go near ’em 
now.” 

In his further wanderings he paus- 
ed before a recruiting office, where 
the lights shone brilliantly. Soldiers 
and civilians were standing about. 
Asergeant at the door was proclaim- 
ing the pay, bounty and other emol- 
uments awaiting those who would 
serve their country in her hour of 
need. 

Ishmael, in his perplexity, was 
struck by the sudden thought, so 
often occurring to young and able- 
bodied men in their time of need 
or despair. Why not, by enlist- 
ing, merge hope and disappoint- 
ment in the prevailing excitement of 
the hour? As he stood there listen- 
ing, the carriage of Colonel Cotes- 
worth passed slowly by, its occupant 
gazing carelessly upon the scene. 
Standing upon the curb, Ishmael 
heard the Colonel say to his wife 
as the vehicle drew near : 
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‘« At the rate the recruiting is go- 
ing on, I think my regiment will be 
sent to the front next week.” 

Ishmael cast a bitter glance after 
the retreating equipage, then hur- 
riedly entered the recruiting office. 


More than four years have passed. 
The ragged remnants of the Con- 
federate armies have returned to 
their devastated and impoverished 
homes. Upon the great plantations 
families, formerly in affluence, were 
struggling with poverty under new 
and untried conditions. In many 
instances, the fight was rendered 
yet more unequal, because their 
natural protectors were slumbering 
beneath the sod of far-off battle- 
fields. 

The afternoon sun shone warmly 
down upon a dilapidated plantation 
house, as a young man in a faded 
gray uniform turned from the high 
road through a dismantled gateway 
into a grassy avenue, overspread 
by unkempt live-oaks, that led upt o 
the door, where a care-worn, elder- 
ly woman in deep mourning sat in 
the wide veranda. The soldier's 
clothing was ragged and his general 
appearance plain and even plebeian. 
He doffed his hat with awkward po- 
liteness. 

‘‘Is this where Mrs. Colonel 
Cotesworth lives?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” returned the lady, in asad, 
sweet voice, at the sound of which 
a thrill seemed to go through the 
man like a mild kind of shock. 
‘This is the only home which the 
results of the war have left us. I 
suppose you are from Virginia ?” 

‘*Yes, maam. I served under 
Colonel Cotesworth. This will tell 
you who I am.” 

He handed her a letter. She 
started upon recognizing her hus- 
band’s hand-writing, then read it 
hurriedly. As she looked up, tears 
were in her eyes. The young man 


was regarding her wistfully. His 
gaze expressed a deep, almost 
yearning sympathy. 

‘«He gave this to you—before he 
died ?” she asked. 

‘« The day afterthe battle, ma’am. 
He was strong enough to write 
then. He lived nearly a week and 
I was with him to—to the end.” 

‘«He writes that you were a good 
soldier, that you attended him faith- 
fully, that if I need any help to em- 
ploy you. Ah, my husband! Have 
you, indeed, been dead so long ?” 

With the last words her eyes were 
turned upward appealingly. 

Only six months, ma’am,” said 
the soldier. ‘‘ But he saw then how 
it would be apt to end. I don't 
think he had much real hope for our 
side after Gettysburg. I had been 
about him four years, ma’am, and he 
said you would be almost alone, and 
that you might need some one you 
could depend on to manage the nig- 
gers. And so—’nd so—I’ve come 
to offer myself.” 

The lady regarded him earnestly, 
while the tears slowly dried upon 
her cheeks. The subdued, forsaken 
aspect of the man seemed to excite 
her compassion. 

‘* Have you no relatives or friends 
in these parts ?” she asked. 

‘*No,” he replied, with an up- 
ward glance and a sigh ; then add- 
ing after a pause, ‘‘ I’ve always been 
pretty much alone in the world ever 
since I could remember.” 

‘*So you are a stranger. Poor 
fellow! But such a letter as this is 
sufficient with me. I, too, am alone. 
If you care to stay with me and try 
to bring some order out of this 
chaos, I shall be glad to have you 
take hold.” 

‘‘T will do my best, ma’am. I 
had rather be here than anywhere 
else.” 

Thus it came about that Ishmael 
became Mrs. Cotesworth’s overseer, 
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and eventually the humble though 
trusted manager of what little busi- 
ness the results of the war had left in 
her hands. In this position he re- 
mained until her death, which oc- 
curred a year or so later on. 

During this period she grew to 
depend upon him with an absolute- 
ness that was surprising, for he was 
neither pushing nor intrusive but 
rather passive and retiring in both 
habit and speech. There was an air 
of resignation about him which the 
habitual patience of years had 
tinctured with a gentle solicitude of 
manner, as if, in giving up ambition 
for himself, he had found compen- 
sation in serving others, more espe- 
cially her to whom his life seemed 
now devoted. 

‘“‘T can not make you _ out 
Ishmael,” she once said to him. ‘‘I 
know that you have had some great 
sorrow, and yet it has not hardened 
you nor made you despair. My 
own trials are wearing me out, 
First, my only child—” 

‘* Did you lose a child ?” he inter- 
rupted anxiously. 

‘‘ Alas, yes! But ina way worse 
than death. It would have been 
better had my son never been born 
better for his parents, and per- 
haps for himself.” 

As she said this with some bitter- 
ness, his eyes followed her with 
an uninterpretable pleading, but he 
only sighed, and nothing more was 
said. 

When Mrs. Cotesworth’s aristo- 
cratic friends and relatives came, 
Ishmael avoided them: They 
rather wondered that she should 
rely upon him so completely, but 
she would only say : 

‘‘T am so utterly alone now and 
so is he, poor fellow. Young as he 
is, his ways are the ways of one 
near to me in experience and sor- 
row. My husband trusted him 
fully. Why should not I?” 


She even allowed her fancy to 
speculate upon what the degree of 
her regard for him might have been 
had he really proved to be her own 
high-born son, instead of an illiter- 
ate and plebeian nobody. At times 
she almost thought she could dis- 
cern in him a certain likeness of 
what she would have wished to dis- 
cover in her own long-lost boy 
had he grown to manhood by her 
side. 

Ishmael, carrying as he had done 
for years the secret of his iden- 
tity in his own breast, found that 
his time-tempered resolution was 
slowly giving away under the in- 
creasing yearnings of nature. 
Could he still keep the path he had 
so long marked out for himself ? 

As the months went on and Mrs. 
Cotesworth, in her growing weak- 
ness, leaned more and more upon 
him, he began to doubt the wisdom 
of his continued self-martyrdom. 

The final end, though not unex- 
pected, came suddenly. She had a 
severe hemorrhage one day while 
Ishmael was away. Upon his re- 
turn he found that she was failing 
rapidly. A physician had come, 
but he could not ward off the ap- 
proach of the dread presence. Ish- 
mael sat by her side and held her 
hand. They were for the time be- 
ing alone together. 

‘«It seems,” she whispered, ‘‘ as 
if my boy were near me once more. 
O! If I could only know—before 
—I go—where he is—” 

‘‘ Mother!” he cried in a tone so 
agonizing that the dying woman 
started and clasped her hands con- 
vulsively. 

Then, plucking from his bosom 
a little package, he tore it open with 
trembling fingers. A child’s picture 
in an open locket, a little necklace 
of gold beads and a folded paper 
fell out. 

As if intuition was foretelling her, 
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she grasped them eagerly, with a 
strength beyond what might have 
been expected. 

‘‘Mother!” whispered Ishmael, 
‘«don’t you know me—now ?” 

Her white lips parted in a smile 
as she gazed upon the picture, with 
her passing soul full of long cher- 
ished memories divinely quickened. 
As her eyes fell on the necklace, 
something like a smile hovered 
over her features. He held open 
the folded paper. It bore her own 


name and that of her dead _ hus- 
band. 

She feebly strove to raise her 
He understood, and placed 


arms. 


them round his own neck as he sank 
to his knees beside the bed. 

‘* My—son—” she faltered, ever 
so faintly. 

Then came a long, fluttering res- 
piration. The arms fell from his 
shoulders. The loving eyes became 
set, though on the wan lips the 
smile still lingered. 

‘¢God help me!” groaned the 
kneeling figure at the bedside. 
‘*God have mercy.” 

The rest was silence. 

When the nurse re-entered the 
room, Ishmael was still kneeling be- 
side his mother’s body, with his 
face buried in his arms. 


SOME BOLD AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


BY GEN. MARCUS J, WRIGHT, 


HE interesting incident 
here related happen- 
ed in July, 1861, 
during the great ex- 
citement of our Civil 
War, and was rele- 
gated to the pigeon- 
holes of the State 
Department. I have 

lately examined the papers, and 

offer this article to THE SoUTHERN 

MAGAZINE as an account of one of 

the most remarkable achievements 

of American diplomacy on record. 
In July, 1861, two American mis- 
sionaries, Messrs. Lansing and 

Barnet, were stationed or were 

dwelling at Osiut (or Osiout) the 

capital of Upper Egypt. These 
missionaries had in their employ- 
ment, for the distribution of Bibles, 

a Syrian physician named Faris-el- 

Hakim. Faris was a man of con- 

siderable learning, and while not 

technically an American protege, 
having no certificate from the 
consul-general, he had previously 


had certificates and necessary au- 
thorizations from a former American 
consul. 

A Christian woman of Osiut, 
whose husband was a Mohamme- 
dan, had been forced to abandon 
her religion and make profession of 
Mohammedanism. She was very 
unhappy in consequence, and en- 
deavored to procure the aid and ad- 
vice of the Coptic bishop. The 
bishop being absent, she was advis- 
ed by some Christian friends to lay 
her case before Faris who was 
known and recognized as being con- 
nected with the American mission- 
aries. Faris was well-known in and 
about Osiut, not only as a learned 
man and agent of the missionaries, 
but his skill as a physician had 
given him the title of El Hakim, 
which is the Arabic title for doctor. 
The woman accordingly called on 
Faris, and stated that she was of 
Coptic origin; that she had been 
forced some four years previous to 
become a Muslimeh ; that she had 
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returned to her native religion, and 
had fled from her husband to avoid 
his anger and to seek protection. 
She desired Faris to act as her coun- 
sel, which he consented to do. Faris 
drew up a paper containing a declar- 
ation of his acceptance of the 
attorneyship and of his having 
placed her in charge of the agent of 
the Coptic bishop of Osiut. 

When these facts became known, 
a number of fanatical Mohamme- 
dans persuaded the woman's husband 
ty take his case before the authori- 
ties and ask for the delivery of the 
woman, charging that Faris had 
enticed her into becoming a Chris- 
tian. He was arrested and arraign- 
ed before the Cadi. Faris wrote 
to the American missionaries, giving 
an account of his trial, from which 
the following extracts are given : 

‘*On the occurrence of the death 
Abd-el-Medjih and the accession of 
Abd-el-Aziz they thought in their 
vain fancies that the proper time 
had come for bringing forward the 
case, presuming that the weakness 
of the Mohammedan law in enforc- 
ing the execution of its own decis- 
ions was now a thing of the past, 
and that it would now use its old 
license in the re-enforcements of its 
religious and civil laws, and that all 
freedom in the matters of religion 
has been abolished by the new 

‘They accordingly urged upon 
the husband of the woman to pre- 
sent his case to the Government 
and to complain of the detention of 
the woman in the bishop's house by 
my permission, and that the woman 
had been enticed by me into the in- 
fidel Christian religion. When the 
case was presented, his Excellency 
the Mudir wrote thereon to the 
chief of the Government police that 
Faris should be summoned and that 
the woman and her daughter should 
be demanded of him and delivered 


up to justice. When the chief of 
police made this demand to me and 
I brought the woman with her 
daughter, he sent me to the police 
court. 

‘«On entering I found about sixty 
men present and a number of the 
Ulama (learned doctors), together 
with the Cadi and the Mufti. I 
seated myself (in the lowest place) 
on the lower end of the divan, upon 
which the secretary of the Cadi 
reproached me and said, ‘‘ Sit upon 
the ground.” 

‘‘From this insult and from its 
being so different from their ordinary 
treatment of me, and especially 
from the irrelevant questions put 
to me, I understood their evil 
purpose, and therefore answered 
them to the utmost of my ability in 
the most civil and respectful man- 
ner. Finding that they had not 
accomplished their purpose of ex- 
citing me to say something rash or 
improper, they stirred up the ignor- 
ant people to insult me with re- 
proachful language. On this I 
attempted to leave the court, which, 
when they perceived, they prevented 
me, and the Cadi said ‘Why have 
you come hither ?’ 

T replied : ‘If your Lordship will 
have the goodness to read the 
petition and judgment of his Excel- 
lency thereto annexed, you will 
understand the cause of my appear- 
ing before you.’ 

secretary then read the 
petition and judgment (order for my 
appearance), and said : 

‘«*Why do you detain the woman 
with you ?’ 

‘*T remained silent, whereupon the 
Cadi said : 

‘** Why do you not answer the 
secretary ?’ 

‘‘T replied: ‘ May it please your 
Lordship, I am her attorney and not 
her detainer, and therefore I ab- 
stained from answering, seeing that 
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{the order annexed to) the petition 
which is in the hands of his Honor 
(the secretary) orders the appear- 
ance of her attorney, not her 
keeper.’ 

‘« The Cadi then said : We do not 
acknowledge your right of attorney.’ 

‘*On this I thanked him for reliev- 
ing me of my obligation. He then 
said : 

‘« «Tt is not for this that we reject 
your right of attorney, but because 
you are an infidel and have occas- 
ioned infidelity in our town.’ 

‘¢T then said to him, with all re- 
spect: ‘I should think your Lord- 
ship could not believe that a person 
like me is able to originate either 
infidelity or faith, seeing that it is a 
matter in the hand of God.’ 

‘« Whereupon, the Mufti said : ‘Oh 
thou accursed one! Thou infidel ! 
Thou pig! Thou polluted one! 
Dost thou revile the religion of the 
Cadi?’ He thenstirred up some of 
the crowd, which had now increased 
to about two hundred persons, to beat 
me, whereupon the brother of the 
Cadi came forward, spat in my face 
and struck me on the head. The 
Cadi then said: ‘Beat him,’ when 
aman came forward called Ayyrib 
Kashif, who said: ‘Oh thou ac- 
cursed infidel ! Dost thou think that 
Abd-el-Medjihstill lives! He is dead, 
and with him has died the Christian 
religion and also the reproach of 
Islam, and in his place has arisen 
Abd-el-Aziz, who has brought back 
to the religion of Islam its ancient 
honor.’ So saying, he struck me 
with a staff on my hand, spat in my 
face,and kicked me in the stomach.” 

There was then a general rush 
made upon Faris from the outside, 
and he was beaten with shoes and 
stones, spat upon and reviled by the 
mob. He bore all this without 
complaint. The Cadi then ordered 
instruments of torture to be brought 
from the police office, and when 
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they were brought, he said, ‘‘ Cast 
him down and put on him the fela- 
kah,”—a species of foot rack. After 
this they commenced to bastinado 
himand criedout: ‘‘Let every one 
who loves the Prophet beat this ac- 
cursed one.” 

The beating lasted about half an 
hour. Faris being in a fainting 
condition the crowd  desisted, 
though some of them passed by and 
kicked him on the head. The Cadi 
was not satisfied with the punish- 
ment and urged the mob to con- 
tinue their beating. One cried out, 
‘‘TIf we continue to beat him he 
will die.” To this the Cadi re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Kill him ; let him die, 
and there will be no blame upon 
any of you; and if any investiga- 
tion is made concerning this dog, 
I will be responsible for the affair.” 

Thereupon a second beating oc- 
curred, when Faris swooned away 
and seemed to be in a dying condi- 
tion. During this cruel treatment 
Faris cried out, ‘‘Oh Jesus, save 
me!” Kashif, who was one of the per 
secutors, replied, ‘‘ Become a Mus- 
lim, accursed one, and thou shalt 
be saved.” 

He was then taken to the palace 
of the governor, but the Mudir being 
absent, he was remanded to the 
police station. On entering the 
police court, when he attempted to 
sit down, Sheke-el-Gusi, who was 
in company with the Mushm 
Ulama, or learned man, raised his 
staff and cried with a loud voice, 
‘*Beat him, kill him, burn him.” 
Here again he was told if he would 
confess the Mahommedan faith he 
would be spared, but he firmly re- 
fused. Some Christians came in 
about this time, but were at once 
expelled from the court and told: 
‘‘Tf you wish to know what has 
happened, it is that your Faris, your 
champion, we have taken his life 
from him, and when we have done 
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finish up 
O ye 


with him, we_ shall 
with you, O ye _ infidéls! 
accursed ones !” 

After another beating he was 
taken to the prison and bound with 
an iron chain. Soon after his im- 
prisonment Wasif-el-Khayat, the 
American consular agent, sent a 
telegraphic dispatch to the Ameri- 
can consul at Cairo, giving informa- 
tion of the cruel treatment and im- 
prisonment of Faris. Some Chris- 
tian friends wrote a letter to the 
Mudir, informing him of Faris’ con- 
dition, and he at once ordered 
Mohammed Effendi to set him at 
liberty, and sent his own physician 
to attend him. The Mudir visited 
him in person and reproved the 
Cadi and all who were present aid- 
ing and abetting in his punishment. 
He also asked of Faris a full written 
statement of the whole affair, which 
was promptly furnished. The 
American missionaries promptly 
forwarded Faris’ letter to Mr. W. S. 
Thayer, United States consul gen- 
eral at Alexandria. Mr. Thayer 
proved to be ‘‘ the right man in the 
right place,” as the sequel will 
show. 

Previous, however, to the receipt 
of this letter, Mr. Thayer had re- 
ceived the dispatch, elsewhere men- 
tioned, from the United States 
consular agent at Osiut. He at 
once wrote to Zulficar Pasha, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Egypt, 
demanding the immediate release of 
‘aris and a full investigation of his 
case. The minister on the same 
day replied that he had just tele- 
graphed for full information as to 
the facts,to the Mudir or governor of 
Osiut, and on receiving a_ reply 
would at once communicate it to 
Mr. Thayer. Two days later the 
minister informed Mr. Thayer that 
the Mudir reported that neither he 
nor the United States consular agent 
at Osiut had the least knowledge 


that Mr. Faris was an American 
protege, but that he would order an 
inquiry and report. 

Mr. Thayer afterward received a 
letter from the United States consu- 
lar agent at Osiut inquiring as to the 
title of Faris to protection from the 
United States authorities, to which 
he returned a peremptory order to 
give him all the official aid which 
his circumstances might require. 
He then called on the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in company with Mr. 
Robert Wilkinson, United States 
vice-consul at Cairo, and Mr. Lan- 
sing, an American missionary, and 
one of the employers of Faris. 
After reciting the matter relating to 
the treatment of Faris at Osiut, he 
requested the use of a Government 
steamer to convey himself or his 
agent up the Nile to insure an 
impartial investigation of the mat- 
ter. The minister said he would 
present the request to the viceroy, 
but as to the punishment of those 
who had assaulted Faris, he could 
give no opinion, as it had not ap- 
peared that Faris was an American 
protege. Mr. Thayer replied that it 
was quite immaterial to his purpose 
whether Faris was or was not an 
American protege in the usual sense 
of the term. Faris was the agent 
and representative of two American 
citizens engaged in a lawful mission- 
ary enterprise. An outrage on him 
was an outrage on them, and he 
would demand satisfaction as ur- 
gently as if they and not their repre- 
sentative had been maltreated. He 
did not consider it a case to be set- 
tled by diplomatic technicalties but 
on its substantial merits and on the 
principles of justice and common 
sense. Next morning a verbal mes- 
sage was received by Mr. Thayer 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
saying that a Government steamer 
would go to Osiut in a few days. Mr. 
Thayer, despairing of a prompt set- 
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tlement of the matter with the for- 
eign affairs office, called directly 
upon the viceroy and stated his case 
and his demand. Mr. Thayer told 
the viceroy that not only his own 
Government but millions of Christian 
people would await his decision with 
great interest. Not only the num- 
erous and influential religious asso- 
ciations of Christendom but the 
friends of civilization everywhere 
would hold this to be atest question 
as to the progress of just government 
and religious toleration in Egypt. 
He further said that if his Highness 
were to reconquer Syria and repeat 
in his own person the military tri- 
umphs of his father, Mahomet Ali, 
he would not gain such a degree of 
confidence of foreign nations in the 
strength and justice of his govern- 
ment as by a satisfactory settlement 
of this affair. 

The viceroy said it would be diffi- 
cult to enforce the doctrine of toler- 
ation in Upper Egypt, and allowance 
should be made for the peculiar 
opinions of those people. Mr. 
Thayer replied that he would 
willingly rest his case on the report 
of the viceroy’s officer, the Mudir 
of Osiut. Ina few days after this 
Noubar Bey, a high functionary of 
the Egyptian Government, called on 
Mr. Thayer and informed him that 
the viceroy had removed and de- 
graded the officers of the Cadi’s 
court at Osiut, but did_ not 
wish to punish the other offenders 
without further investigation. Mr. 
Thayer replied that this mode of 
procedure was too dilatory. He de- 
sired immediate action and thought 
no further investigation necessary. 
He further declared that he demand- 
ed the punishment of every one en- 
gaged in the maltreatment of Faris, 
and a fine to go as compensa- 
tion. 

The result was the punishment of 


the thirteen men engaged in the out- 
rage on Faris by one year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of $5,000, 
which was handed over by the 
Government to Mr. Thayer as com- 
pensation to Faris. The woman re- 
mained under the protection of the 
Coptic bishop and was not further 
disturbed. On communicating the 
facts in this interesting case to 
the Government at Washington, 
Mr. Thayer received a letter ap- 
proving and commending his acts, 
and an autograph letter from Presi- 
dent Lincoln to be presented to the 
Viceroy of Egypt as follows : 

Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States of America, to 
his Highness, Mohammed Said 
Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt and _ its 
Dependencies, etc. 

Great and Good Friend: I have 
received from Mr. Thayer, Consul- 
General of the United States of 
America, at Alexandria, a full ac- 
count of the liberal, enlightened and 
energetic proceedings, which on his 
complaint you have adopted in 
bringing to speedy and condign 
punishment the parties, subjects of 
your Highness in Upper Egypt, who 
were concerned in an act of perse- 
cution against Faris, an agent of 
certain Christian missionaries in Up- 
per Egypt. I pray your Highness to 
be assured that these proceedings, at 
once so prompt and so just, will be 
regarded as a new and unmistakable 
proof equally of your Highness’ 
friendship for the United States, and 
of the firmness, integrity and wisdom 
with which the government of your 
Highness is conducted. Wishing you 
great prosperity and success, I am, 
your good friend, 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Washington, Oct. 9, 1861. 

By the President. 
Ws. H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 
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ON BOARD THE ‘« VICTORY.” 


BY FRANCES A, WALKER, 


T was with a delightful an- 
ticipation of pleasure that 
I found myself one day 
last September in a small 
boat in the harbor at 
Portsmouth, England, 
‘‘putting off” with a 
friend for the scene of 
that final triumph and 
death-agony of the great- 
est of England’s naval he- 
roes, Nelson. 

The morning was exqui- 
site—the sun danced on 
the water, and reflected a thousand 
little rays of light, and the harbor 
was alive with craft of all kind. To 
the right lay some men-of-war at 
anchor, and a big troop-ship, black 
with men, was just starting, amid 
much harrowing leave-taking, and 
many tears from wives and sweet- 

hearts, for India. 
How painful the separation, and 
how dreary the long years of wait- 


ing will be, I thought, before they 
are again united. 

Some young blue-jackets rowed 
swiftly by us,their smiling faces and 
fresh young voices redolent of life 
and hope, and in another moment 
the big sides of the Véctory once 
commanded by Nelson at the battle 
of Trafalgar, loomed up in front 
of us. 

It looks very queer now by the 
side of the magnificent new men-of- 
war that Britain may well be proud of, 
and might even be irreverently term- 
ed an old tub, but in her young days, 
with sails spread, manned by brave 
seamen, with the bravest of them all 
at their head, one could imagine her 
not only ‘‘a thing of beauty,” but 
carrying terror and desolation in her 
wake. 

It was, therefore, with a thrill of 
admiration for the memory of her 
past glory that we found ourselves 
on deck, with a willing tar waiting 
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to take us in charge and play cice- 
rone. Of course the first thing to be 
seen was the spot where Nelson 
fell, which is marked by a plate and 


ment when he said: ‘‘ Duty is the 
noblest word in the English lan- 
guage.” 

It would not have required much 


LORD NELSON, 


inscription,and surrounded by those 
memorable words: ‘England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty.” 
That is the feeling of every true 
man and patriot, and Robert E. Lee 
only emphasized an undying senti- 


imagination at that moment to pic- 
ture, in some faint degree, the scene 
that took place, when Nelson, look- 
ing up in the Bay of Trafalgar, saw 
the desire of his eyes approaching-— 
the combined fleets of France and 
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Spain. To any other an unwelcome 
sight, perhaps; but to that fiery spirit, 
charged with martial enthusiasm, 
yet calm, with coolness that has 
faced death and triumphed in the 
face of desperate chances—the 
dearest thing life could offer. 

Historians have told us how the 
battle raged ; how the enemy, though 
greater in number and stronger in 
hope were yet utterly vanquished and 
routed ; how nineteen of their ships 
were captured, their commanders 
slain, their force shattered, their 
glory dimmed—in a word, an almost 
complete annihilation, and the in- 
vasion of England placed beyond the 
range of possibility. 

But the victor purchased it with his 
life. Below in the cock-pit, where we 
presently descended, he was borne 
that day, mortally wounded, and 
expired soon after in the arms of his 
attendants, to whom he had always 
been a tender and chivalrous friend. 

There is a beautiful painting on 
board of the death of Nelson, done 
by one of the gentlemen who sur- 
rounded him at the last, and as-you 
look at that scene it seems a fitting 
thing that hé should have died amid 
the thunder of battle, and at the 
moment of greatest achievement, 
tasting the intoxication of victory 
even as he fell. 

Not far from this picture are sev- 
eral newspapers, framed, of that 
date, with accounts of the battle, 
the paper yellow with age, the type 
faded ; and in a glass case are ex- 
posed to view the hero’s sword and 
uniform. He was not a large man, 
and never a robust one, and had 
already lost an arm at the battle of 
the Nile, and an eye at Copenhagen, 
so that he may be said to have died 
for his country by inches. 

We had yet to see the identical 
guns used at the battle, the ward- 
room, many relics of various kinds, 
and last but not least, the stately 
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barge in which his body was borne 
to Whitehall, amid the sorrowing 
acclamations of a nation. 

The Victory is kept in beauti- 
ful order, carefully repaired from 
time to time, and a small comple- 
ment of men always on duty there. 

By the time we had made the 
rounds, and seen everything of in- 
terest, we felt quite at home on the 
old vessel ; and I, for one, was sorry 
to leave, especially as our tar was 
both amiable and communicative, 
although minus a single ‘‘h” in his 
vocabulary. But there was lunch- 
eon to be considered, so I was 
obliged to bottle up my*enthusiasm 
as best I might. 

Looking out, for the last time, 
over that beautiful harbor, defended 
by such formidable batteries, the 
Isle of Wight on one side glimmer- 
ing in the distance, with the white 
walls of ‘‘Osborne,” the queen’s 
residence visible on its coast, and 
the town itself on the other, enclosed 
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by bastioned ramparts, faced with 
masonry, and surrounded by trenches 
and outworks, one could not help 
realizing how well England guards 
her own; and as an American, con- 
scious of no coast defenses at home, 
we envied that imposing front. De- 
cidedly, an enemy would be very 
hardy to attempt an entrance there, 
situated as it is,and close to the mag- 
nificent anchorage at Spithead, 
where a thousand ships of the line 
may ride without inconvenience ! 
Portsmouth is not, in itself, a 
pretty town, although interesting to 
the traveler. In an old house in 
its High street, once an inn called 
the ‘‘Spotted Dog,” the Duke of 
Buckingham, (the ‘‘Steenie” of 


King James I.) was assassinated. 


And it was in this harbor on the 25th 
of August, 1782, that the ‘‘ Royal 
George” went down, with the loss 
of nearly a thousand lives. But I 
think the chief object of interest in 
the place, at present, is the ‘* Sail- 
ors Rest,” a splendid institution 
built for the use of the blue jackets 
when in port, where they may find 
board and lodging at a trifling cost, 
and. amusement, recreation, and 
instruction of every kind. 

All honor to that gentle English 
lady, Miss Agnes Weston, who by 
her energy, administrative ability 
and devotion to a noble cause has 
founded this safe shelter from vice 
and temptation, and opened a home 
full of refining influences and tender 
love to those who else were homeless. 


NELSON'S FUNERAL BARGE, 


BY NINA DE COTTES, 


HEN I look into eyes 
That are glad of all ties, 
And | think me of when 


Thou must dite! 


It is then 


That I pity. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
fic Candlemas the wind was wild— 
Oh, wild and chill it blew! 
‘‘Beshrew me!’’ said my love, ana 
smiled, 
And I, her ceaseless worshiper, 


Look in her eyes and smiled at her; 
Who would my love beshrew ? 


At Candlemas dark was the sky,— 
O drear and dark it hung! 

‘*How merry !’’ quoth my love, and I 
Must echo soft the words that fell 
(Though why she spake I could not 

tell, ) 
From off her silvery tongue. 


At Candlemas the wold was white, 
But not a shadow lay 
On all the land, and, in delight, 
‘The spring is nigh !’’ my love out- 
cried, 
And I, ‘‘To me— my love beside — 
The spring is nigh alway!” 
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THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION: THE FACTS AND THE LAW. 


BY HON, JOHN E. BACON, 


HE policy pursued by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of 
State zz re the Hawaian Islands, 
has attracted universal attention 
throughout the Union. 

The Republican press and party, 
with rare exceptions, condemn it 
zx toto, and a respectable portion of 
the Democratic journals have joined 
the opposition, while the minority 
resolutions of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the speeches 
already made in the Senate shadow 
forth the reopening of the flood 
gates of Congressional denunciation. 

For this, of course, there is no 
necessity, as all of the questions 
that may arise must be decided upon 
the facts and the law applicable 
thereto, and a resort, therefore, to 
any other course would be impolitic 
and superfluous. 

Strange to say, while the press is 
teeming with the /act¢s, little or 
nothing has been said about the 
/aw. It is confidently submitted 
that an impartial review of those 
facts and an application thereto of 
the principles of international law 
would tend, in a great degree, to 
allay the nascent irritation that has 
arisen, and tone the spirit of denun- 
ciation already apparent upon this 
absorbing subject. 

What, then, are the grounds of 
this condemnation, and what the 
facts and the law? 

The principal grounds may be 
stated as follows: That the Gov- 
ernment of Queen Liliuokalani wasa 
blot upon civilization; that the 
Queen was dusky, lascivious and 
prodigal, and therefore ought to be 
deposed ; that a heathen kingdom 
has been overturned and a Christian 
republic established which should 


stand ; that there has been a com- 
plete and successful revolution and 
it should not now be disturbed, and 
that the whole matter having been 
a fait accompli before Mr. Cleve- 
land came into power, he has no 
right to interfere with it ; that he 
had no right to send a diplomatic 
agent to Honolulu without the con- 
sent of the Senate, and that he has 
usurped the powers of Congress. 

A single glance at the principles 
of international law will suffice to 
show that the majority of these 
grounds are irrelevant, and that all 
questions as to whether the govern- 
ment was heathen or Christian, 
vicious or virtuous, weak or strong, 
ignorant or intelligent, monarchial 
or republican, must at once be 
eliminated from the discussion, as 
they have no warrant in law. 

It is not, and can not, be denied 
that Hawaii was a sovereign State, 
and therefore entitled to exactly the 
same regard as England, or France, 
or any other power. 

‘* All sovereign States are equal in the 
eye of international law, whatever may 
be their relative power.” Wheaton’s 
International Law, p. 44. ‘* Une petite 
republique nest pas moins un etat souver- 
aine que le plus puissant royaume.”  Vat- 
tel, Egalite des Nations, Sec. 18. 

The only real questions are, was 
the so-called revolution such a one 
as is acknowledged by international 
law, and was it a fatt accompli, 
without force or fraud, or was it 
simply an ‘‘unwarrantable intru- 
sion” by the United States forces 
upon theterritory of a foreign State, 
and an ‘‘occupancy by paramount 
force and military power?” And 
did the President have the constitu- 
tional right to withdraw the treaty 
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from the Senate and send a com- 
missioner to Honolulu to investigate 
and report as to the facts that re- 
sulted in the establishment of the 
present Government ? 

The facts, according to the ver- 
sion of Mr. Stevens, the United 
States Minister, and the dispatches 
and papers of record at Washing- 
ton, independently of anything said 
or done by Mr. Blount or Secretary 
Gresham, show that, on the 14th of 
January, 1893, Hawaii was an 
acknowledged sovereignty. That 
on that day the Queen announced 
to her ministers her determination 
to change the constitution of her 
Government ; but, after consultation 
with them, concluded first to make a 
public proclamation of that fact. 
That, therefore, without even pre- 
senting a protest to the Govern- 
ment, a small number of the resi- 
dents of the city of Honolulu (not 
one being from the county pro- 
vinces) assembled, expressed their 
opposition to such contemplated 
change and appointed a ‘‘ Commit- 
tee of Safety” for the ‘‘ mainte- 
nance of the public peace.” That 
this committee og the following day 
(Sunday) created a ‘‘ Provisional 
Government ” to ‘‘ exist until terms 
of union with the United States 
have been negotiated and agreed 
upon,” and on the same day com- 
municated with Mr. _ Stevens, 
United States Minister, stating 
what had occurred, and asking the 
aid of the United States forces to 
protect the lives and property of the 
people. The note concluded as 
follows: ‘* We are unable to pro- 
tect ourselves without aid, and 


therefore hope for the protection of 
the United States forces.” 

That Mr. Stevens, on that very day, 
without communicating with the 
Queen’s 
Captain 
States 


requested 
United 
land 


Government 
Wiltse, of the 


steamer Aoston, to 
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troops, which was immediately 
done and they were marched, fully 
armed and equipped, to quarters 
that had been previously engaged for 
the purpose by the said minister, 
opposite the ‘* Government Build- 
ing” and in sight of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Palace.” 

That the Governor of the Islands, 
as also the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, sent notes to Mr. Stevens, 
protesting against such conduct and 
asking what it meant ; and the latter 
in addition assured him that the 
Government was both able and 
willing to protect the American in- 
terests. 

That notwithstanding this, the 
Provisional Government was pro- 
claimed, Sanford P. Dole chosen 
president, and the Queen forced to 
abdicate, even while, according to 
Dole’s own note to Mr. Stevens, 
dated January 17th, the Queen’s 
forces were in possession of the 
station house and refused to sur- 
render. In that note President Dole 
states: ‘* We have conferred with 
the ministers of the late Govern- 
ment and made demand upon the 
marshal to surrender the station 
house. We are not actually yet in 
possession of the station house; but 
as night is approaching, and our 
forces may be insufficient to main- 
tain order, we request the immediate 
support of the United States forces, 
and would request that the com- 
mander of the United States forces 
take command of our military forces 
so that they may act together for 
the protection of the city.” 

That the Queen refused to yield, 
until Mr. Damon, afterwards Vice- 
President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, informed her that she 
could surrender under protest until 
her case could be considered at 
Washington. That, having been 
thus forced to yield, she issued a 
protest stating, among other things, 
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that she had ‘‘ yielded to the super- 
ior forces of the United States of 
America, ” landed by United States 
Minister Stevens with the declara- 
tion that he ‘* would support the 
Provisional Government,” and that 
she did so only to spare the ‘loss 
of life,” and only until the ** United 
‘ States. upon the facts being pre- 
sented to it, shall undo the action of 
its representative and reinstate me 
in authority, which I claim as the 
constitutional sovereign of the 
Hawaiian Islands.” 

That President Dole received a 
copy of this protest on the 17th of 
January, and endorsed upon it: 
‘*Received from the hands of the 
late Cabinet this 17th day of January, 
1893,” without adding the slightest 
objection to its terms. 

That thereupon the Provisional 
Government usurped possession, ran 
up the United States flag, and re- 
tained the United States military 
forces for its protection ; and that 
such status was maintained until the 
arrival of Mr. Blount, the commis- 
sioner of President Cleveland, at 
Honolulu. 

From this brief statement of the 
facts gathered solely from Mr. Ste- 
vens’ own version and the records 
on file at Washington, it will be 
seen that the only real excuse for 
the landing of troops was the deter- 
mination of the Queen to proclaim 
her intention of altering the consti- 
tution of her Government. It is 
not pretended, even in the notes to 
Mr. Stevens, from either the Com- 
mittee of Safety or the Provisional 
Government, or in any other note, 
that there had been any threat by 
the Government against the life or 
property of any American citizen, 
or of any one else ; or that there was 
any uprising or even dissatisfaction 
of the people, or that the city was 
disquieted. And, strange to say, no 
special ground for fear of injury to 
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person or property is expressed in 
any of the notes to Mr. Stevens. 
He was simply advised that the 
Queen intended to issue the afore- 
said proclamation. 

According to the very primers of 
international law, neither the United 
States nor any other foreign powei 
had any right to object to this (and 
in point of fact, which is very signif- 
icant, no other power did), to say 
nothing of landing troops to prevent 
it. 

‘‘The perfect independence of every 


_ sovereign State, in respect to its politica! 


institutions, extends to the choice of the 
supreme magistrate and other rulers, as 
well as to the form of government.” 
Vattel, 1, ch. 5; sections 66 and 67. 

‘Intervention is a high and summary 
procedure, ”’ says Sir. W. Harcourt. ‘‘and 
must be clearly legal to be justifiable.” 
Historicus Letters, page 41. 

And Chateaubriand states that— 

‘‘No government has the right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of another, except 
in the case where the security and imme. 
diate interests of the first government 
have been compromised.” Revue de 
Droil Int.. page 352. 

England denied the right of inter- 
vention adopted at the Congress of 
Troffan and Lybach, upon the ground 
that the ‘‘assumption of such a 
right” could only ‘*be justified by the 
strongest necessity, and to be limited 
and regulated thereby.” Wheaton, 
int. Law, p. 85. 

She likewise declined to endorse 
the proceedings for intervention of 
the Verona Congress, in 1822, upon 
the ground that the ‘British Gov- 
ernment disclaimed for itself and 
denied to other powers the right of 
requiring any changes in the inter- 
nal institutions of independent States 
with the menace of hostile attack 
in case of refusal.” Ibid. 

And the United States and Great 
Britain protested against the Allied 
Powers interfering between Spain 
and her revolted American colonies. 
Ibid, 86. The Queen, therefore, 
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had the constitutional right to make 
the proclamation, and the interfer- 
ence of the United States Minister 
in landing and quartering armed 
iroops in the city was an illegal 
and unwarrantable invasion and oc- 
cupancy of the territory of a friendly 
Government to which he was ac- 
credited. 

In any event, why was there such 
precipitate haste in thus landing the 
naval forces? Neither threats had 
been made nor overt acts committed 
against American interests, and in 
-ddition thereto, the Minister of 
foreign Affairs had written to Mr. 
Stevens protesting against it and ad- 
vising him that his Government was 
able to protect and would protect 
all such interests. 

When the United States Minister 
was advised, on the fourteenth of 
january, that the Queen intended to 
inake the proclamation, if he really 
thought that the lives and property 
of American citizens were endanger- 
ed thereby, it was his plain duty to 
communicate with the Government 
and ascertain the true state of affairs 
before hastening to the extreme of 
landing troops. Did he discharge 
that duty ? It nowhere appears that 
he made any attempt to do so. 

If the proposed proclamation im- 
perilled to such an extent American 
interests, why did it not extend to 
the subjects of the other powers at 
Honolulu—English, French, Ger- 
man, etc. ? and why did not the 
diplomatic representatives of these 
nations, or any one of them, resent 
such contemplated change, and 
march armed forces into the city ? 

The Committee of Safety and also 
the Provisional Government were 
composed of Americans, Germans, 
and English. If so, why did not 
the English and German members 
communicate with the ministers of 
their respective Governments and 
request the aid of troops, and if re- 
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quested, why were they not furnish- 
ed?. It is surely ‘‘ passing strange” 
that, of all the ministers and diplo- 
matic agents at Honolulu, Mr. Ste 
vens alone should have deemed it 
necessary to land armed troops in 
such hot and furious haste. 

Even had the case been much 
stronger, and had threats been made 
by the Queen’s Government against 
the United States consulate or the 
life and property of American citi- 
zens, it was Mr. Stevens’ plain 
official duty to communicate with 
the Government before landing 
troops. That is an act, as already 
shown, of the last resort, and is 
never resorted to save ¢z extremts. 

‘On the outbreak of a rebellion or in- 
surrection, in any country, it is prima 
face the duty of foreign States to take 
no part in the matter, and to allow 
events to follow their own course.” 
Wheaton’s Int. Law, page 35, section 27. 

England considered the matter 
twelve years before acknowledging 
the governments of the South 
American republics. The United 
States, though anxious to do so, did 
not recognize the independence of 
Texas until 1837, ‘‘ though all sub- 
stantial union with Mexico was over 
in 1836.” Kennot and Chambers, 
14; How, 28 ; Webster, volume 11, 
414. 
The United States complained 
bitterly against the early recognition 
of the belligerency of the Confeder- 
ate Government by Great Britain. 

Wheaton’s International Law fur- 
nishes a case almost in point here : 

‘The conduct of the United States 
diplomatic agent, 1849, in declaring the 
willingness of his Government ‘ promptly 
to recognize the independence of Hun- 
gary in the event of her inability to main- 
tain it was unjustifiable towards Austria.’ 

‘«It can scarcely be denied that, if in- 
surgents learn that the Government of 
such a great power as the United States 
gives them its full sympathy and is pre- 
pared to recognize their independence 
at the earliest possible moment, this may 
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give the rebellion a very different com- 
plexion, and is almost sure to strengthen 
the hands of the rebelsand make it more 
difficult for the parent State to maintain 
its sovereignty.” Wheaton’s Int. Law, 
page 38. 

In 1861 the United States de- 
clined to join England and France 
in entering Mexico to ‘‘ redress the 
wrongs committed by that govern- 
ment upon foreign residents ; and 
very properly, as it has since been 
decided by the authors upon inter- 
national law that such entry was 
unjustifiable. Calvo, alluding to it, 
says that this intervention ‘‘ consti- 
tue pour les putssances qui st laisse 
entrainer, un precedent aussi peu 
digne deloges que funeste a leur 
considerations et a leurs interests.” 
Droit International, volume 1, sec- 
tion 118; Second edition, 239. (No 
English translation of this work. ) 

And yet Mr. Stevens, in the short 
space of three days, having no ex- 
cuse save that the Queen was about 
to proclaim a new constitution of 
government (which she had an ab- 
solute right to do), and with no un- 
friendly threat or act towards the 
United States, and with the notes 
from the Governor and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs before him protest- 
ing against the landing of troops 
and insisting that the Government 
was able and willing to protect all 
American interests, and also the 
note of President Dole, confessing 
that the Provisional Government 
was not in possession of the State 
House, and that it was too weak to 
maintain peace, and begging the aid 
of the United States forces, persist- 
ed in quartering United States 
armed troops in the Government 
building, and thereby ultimately 
forcing the Queen to abdicate. 


WHY WERE THE TROOPS LANDED ? 


Mr. Stevens has evidently made 
a serious mistake in this matter, 
either through his intense desire and 
ardent zeal for annexation, or from 
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a ‘‘vaulting ambition that overleaps 
itself.” Indeed, he seems about 
that time to have been laboring 
under several mistakes, both of law 
and facts. For instance, in his re- 
ply (newspaper version) to Mr. 
Gresham, he states that ‘‘ Queen 
Liliuokalani inaugurated the revolu- 
tion by attempting to destroy the 
constitution by revolutionary 
means.” That is, by determining to 
issue a proclamation of her intention 
to change the constitution ; forthere 
is no pretense of her having done 
anything else. And, according tc 
the authorities above cited, she had 
the absolute right to do that, anc 
therefore it was far from being 
‘*revolutionary.” The first revolu- 
tionary step, indeed, was that of the 
Committee of Safety in opposing 
the Queen’s right in this regard; and 
the second and greatest was that of 
the United States Minister in land- 
ing armed troops. 

Again,he says that there was ‘‘ no 
government in Honolulu from Janu- 
ary 14th to January 16th, except in 
the self-possessed attitude of citi- 
zens.” Why not? Where was the 
Queen’s Government? She did not 
yield until the 17th, according to 
his own statement, and he had 
actually received and answered notes 
from her ministers and the Governor 
of the Islands on those days. And 
what sort of government, pray, is 
that of the ‘‘self-possessed attitude 
of citizens” ? None such had ever 
been heard of before, and most cer- 
tainly none such is alluded to in any 
work on international law. 

.And further on Mr. Stevens says 
that when he recognized the Provis- 
ional Government, on the 17th, 


such Government ‘‘ was complete 
master of the situation, had full 
control of the city,” etc. ; and yet he 
had received on that very day a note 
from President Dole, in reply to his 
advising him (Dole) of the recog- 
nition of his Government, as fol- 
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lows: ‘*We have made demand 
upon the marshal to surrender the 
siation house. We are not actually 
in possession of the station house ; 
but as night is approaching and our 
iorces may be insufficient to main- 
tain order, we request the imme- 
diate support of the United States 
‘orces, and would request that the 
commander of the United States 
i orces take command of our military 
iorcesso that they may act together 
ior the protection of the city.” 

This was surely a queer ‘‘com- 
) ete mastery of the situation and 
iull control of the city ;” a note, in 
i.ct, from President Dole himself to 
\ir. Stevens advising him that the 
i'rovisional Government did not 
have possession of the station house 
where the Government’s troaps were 
quartered ; that they had refused to 
surrender and begging that United 
States forces should be immediately 
sent to join their troops and act to- 
zether under the United States com- 
mander, thus showing and confess- 
ing their weakness and fear. And 
just here, to be brief, this note is a 
direct denial also of the late news- 
paper statement of what Mr. Sever- 
ance, the United States consul, and 
Mr. Thurston, the Hawaiian minis- 
ter, said, viz: The former, that 
when the troops were landed on the 
ioth, the Provisional Government 
was in possession of the station 
house; and the latter, that the 
‘Committee of Safety and their 
supporters had ample force to exe- 
cute their purpose.” 

The note, indeed, is full of signifi- 
cance and shows conclusively not 
only that the Provisional Govern- 
inent was not in ‘‘ full possession,” 
etc., as Messrs. Stevens, Severance 
and Thurston state, but that the 
Government troops had actually re- 
‘used to surrender and that the 
forces of the Provisional Govern- 
inent were inadequate to maintain 
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order,and begging lustily for aid of 
the United States forces. It shows 
further that Mr. Stevens, when he 
sent the required troops, consented 
to a most remarkable state of af- 
fairs; viz, that the United States 
commander should take command 
of ‘‘our military forces” so that we 
may ‘‘act together.” What had 
Mr. Stevens to do with their ‘‘ mili- 
tary forces” in any event ? 

Does not this whole note, and 
especially the words ‘‘our joint 
forces,” in fact, savor strongly of 
some previous understanding and 
preconcerted action between Presi- 
dent Dole and Mr. Stevens ? 

In speaking of his recognition of 
the Provisional Government, he 
states, ‘‘When I did recognize it 
late in the afternoon of the 17th,” 
and yet Consul Severance, in his in- 
terview (newspaper) says: ‘‘My 
first notification of that recognition 
was on Tuesday morning, January 
17th, when Captain Wiltse, of the 
Boston, drove over to the consulate 
and so informed me._ He said that 
all had been surrendered and that 
Mr. Stevens had recognized the 
Provisional Government.” 

Here are two witnesses against 
one ; and ceteris paribus, the former 
must prevail, especially when they 
are less interested than the latter. 

Alluding to the quarters furnished 
by him for the naval forces, he says : 
‘‘ Without special information in 
that regard, I had supposed that the 
ship’s marine had tents of their own 
for use, etc.” If so, why previous 
to that time had he been writing to 
different persons to secure for them 
lodgings in elegant halls ? 

He makes the following statement: 
that, on the 17th, ‘‘ The Provisional 
Government knew its power to 
possess the station house at once, 
but wished not to take a life of its 
occupants,” when at that very 
moment he had received from Dole, 
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the president of that Government, a 
note advising him that they were 
‘‘not in possession of that station 
house ;” that the Queen's troops 
stationed there had refused to sur- 
render; that they were unable to 
succeed without help, and begging 
lustily for a ‘‘United States com- 
mander” and United States forces. 

That he did not land naval forces 
in order to protect the legation, or 
consulate, or the lives of American 
citizens, as he pretends, would seem 
to be evident from the fact that 
such forces were landed in accord- 
ance with the reasons expressed in 
the notes to him of the Committee of 
Safety and the Provisional Govern- 
ment, neither of which contains the 
least allusion to American life or 
property, the note of the former 
closing as follows: ‘‘ We are unable 
to protect ourselves without aid,and 
therefore pray for the protection of 
the United States forces.” And the 
note of the latter thus: ‘‘ We re- 
quest the immediate support of the 
United States forces so that they 
may act together for the protection 
of the city.” 

The forces, then, were landed first 
to ‘‘ protect ourselves,” that is, the 
committee that wrote it; and sec- 
ondly, to act with the forces of the 
Provisional Government, according 
to its note, to ‘‘ protect the city.” 
And this view is sustained by both 
Admiral Skerrett and Captain 
Wiltse. The former states that 
‘‘if the troops were landed simply 
to protect American citizens and in- 
terests, they were dad/y stationed in 
Arion Hall, but if the intention was 
to aid the Provisional Government, 
they were w/se/y stationed.” 

They were stationed in Arion 
Hall, and therefore, according to 
the highest of military authority 
(Admiral Skerrett himself), they were 
landed and stationed to aid the Pro- 
visional Government ; and Admiral 
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Skerrett, it must be remembered, 
was and is still a warm friend of 
Mr. Stevens and an advocate of 
annexation. And in this connection, 
Admiral Skerrett makes another sig- 
nificant remark; viz, ‘‘It is my 
opinion that the Provisional Govern- 
ment merely intended to pave the 
way for annexation, and never at 
any time meant to continue the 
present form of administration, ’ 
which evidently shows that he be- 
lieved that the Provisional Govern- 
ment changed its mind, after it was 
sustained and propped by Mr. 
Stevens and the naval forces, and 
then resolved upon a continuance in 
power. 

Moreover, Captain Wiltse said to 
Lieutenant Young at Aricn Hall, on 
the 17th: ‘I will not allow any 
fighting in the city,” which meant, 
evidently, that the Queen’s forces 
an her supporters must remain 
quiet. 

Mr. Wurdenburg states that 
when the Committee of Safety told 
Mr. Stevens that they were not 
ready to act, he replied: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, the troopS of the Boston will 
land at 5 o'clock, whether you are 
ready or not.” Of course, the Pro- 
visional Government was not going 
to ‘‘act” against the life and prop- 
erty of American citizens, but for 
themselves ; and therefore Mr. Ste- 
vens was to assist them by landing 
forces. 


OTHER OFFENSES. 


Another diplomatic mistake, in 
fact, offense, by Mr. Stevens was in 
having communication with all 
parties instead of the Government 
alone to which he was accredited. 
For three years,” he says, ‘‘I held 
communications with the best in- 
formed persons of the Reform party, 
the Queen's party and with the 
Wilcox and native Hawaiian party, 
whose organized efforts for months 
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were to induce or compel the Queen 
(o break with her paramour, Marshal 
Wilson.” 

Now, according to law, a minister 
has no right to communicate with 
any one except the Government to 
which he is accredited. 

A minister ‘‘ represents only the Gov- 
ernment by which he is commissioned, 
and is to address exclusively the Govern- 
ment to which he is sent.” Wharton, 
Com. on Amer. Laws, p. 139. 

‘* The only person whom an ambassa 
dor is to address is the sovereign to 
whom he is accredited. And to him all 
due marks of deference should be paid.” 
Ibid, p. 139 

And yet Mr. Stevens boldly an- 
nounces that he communicated and 
conversed with all the disaffected 
parties ; and, it seems, went so far 
as to examine into and discuss with 
the ‘‘native Wilcox Hawaiian 


party,” the Queen's virtue and her 
connection with her paramour, and 
as would also appear from other 
parts of his interview, as to her 


heathenish tendencies. <A_ great 
part of Mr. Stevens’ effusive inter- 
views, indeed, is taken up with 
‘‘American piety” and ‘‘ American 
virtue,” and the moral and political 
excellency of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Why? He knows or, as 
a diplomat, ought to know, that such 
things have nothing to do with the 
sovereignty of Hawaii and that, in 
the eyes of international law, it 
makes difference whatever 
whether Queen Liliuokalani, like 
Lola, ‘twas dusk as India and as 
warm,’r as regardless of female 
virtue as Catherine the Great, or as 
heathenish as the Emperor of the 
‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” And knowing 
this he must admit that all of his 
frequent and touching allusions to 
piety, civilization, virtue, religion, 
etc., are but superfluous, and in- 
tended as inflammatory appeals to 
the spirit of demagogism now abroad 
in the land. 


THE FACTS AND THE LAW. 


Minister Thurston may be in- 
cluded in these remarkable blunders, 
as he coincides almost entirely with 
Mr. Stevens. He _ is guilty, in 
addition to them, of a course so 
extraordinary and undiplomatic in 
his ‘reply to Mr. Blount” as would 
and ought to subject him to an im- 
mediate dismissal from Washington. 

Mr. Blount’s report, it must be 
remembered, was made to the Sec- 
retary of State and was entirely 
official, and yet Mr. Thurston, the 
Hawaiian minister, ‘‘gives to the 
press” a ‘‘statement” in reply to an 
official document of the State De- 
partment, in which he actually 
accuses Mr. Blount of partiality, of 
numerous ‘‘ incorrect statements,” 
and, in fact, of a want of veracity,and 
sets forth his own views (three news- 
paper columns) of the whole subject. 
Now, independently of this criticism 
of an official report and the personal 
abuse of Mr. Blount, an American 
minister, his ‘‘statement” is noth- 
ing more than an open letter to the 
American people, which in several 
instances has been directly held to 
be a sufficient excuse for asking for 
the recall of a minister. 

Washington ‘‘treated it as an indig- 
nity that the French ambassador in the 
United States should address an appeal 
to the people of the United States.” 
Wharton Com. Amer. Laws, p. 139. 

And for him” (minister) ‘‘ to appeal 
to the people as against the Government, ~ 
or even to express his views as to the 
politics of such country through the press, 
is an indecorum which will justify his 
dismissal by such Government.” Whar- 
ton Com. Am. Laws, p. 166. 

And such was the ground taken 
by Mr. Jefferson in Genet's case. 

Such a recall has not been asked 
for by the President. We will not 
undertake to say for what reason ; 
but it might be shrewdly surmised 
that in his ‘‘statement” Minister 
Thurston makes such an expose of 
his want of knowledge of the com- 
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monest rules of diplomacy, as also 
of the illegal and unwarranted man- 
ner in which the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in the language of his fidus 
Achates, Mr. Stevens, has ‘‘ assumed 
the ownership” of this ‘‘ maritime 
prize,” as to lead the administration 
to allow him to remain long enough 
to make another statement and a 
further and fuller expose of this 
most unparalleled outrage. 

Several other instances as to the 
diplomatic blunders of these accom- 
plished, experienced and Christian 
diplomatists might be gathered from 
their own statements, would time 
and space admit ; such, for instance, 
as the boasted ‘‘ recognition” of the 
Provisional Government by Mr. 
Stevens. The recognition of a new 
State or Government is an attribute 
of sovereignty, and Mr. Stevens had 
no more right (as he should have 
known) to recognize the Provisional 
Government, or any other, than he 
had to recognize that of the moon. 

‘*It is a firmly established doctrine of 
British and North American, and, indeed, 
of all jurisprudence, that it belongs ex- 
clusively to Governments to recognize 
new States.” Phillimore Inter. Law, vol. 

*‘In the United States questions of 
recognition are determined by the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the 
Government.” Wharton Inter. Law, p. 
I4!. 

NotTr.—U. S. vs. Palmer, 3d Wheat., 
610. The Divisna Pastora, 4 Wheat, 52. 

And why Mr. Stevens was not 
censured and recalled by President 
Harrison for his officious attempt at 
recognition is inexplicable. 

And strange to say, the ‘‘neo- 
phytes,” as Mr. Stevens calls them, 
in diplomacy, President Cleveland, 
Secretary Gresham and Minister 
Blount, were the first to discover 
the egregious diplomatic blunders of 
the distinguished and experienced 
plenipotentiaries from the United 
States and the Hawaiian Isles. 


THE FACTS AND THE LAW. 


The very fact, indeed, that the 
troops were never withdrawn but 
kept stationed in Government build- 
ings and away from their proper 
duties on ship, from the time that 
they were landed, January 16,1893, 
until returned to their duty by Mr. 
Blount in December, shows conclu- 
sively that they were not landed for 
the purpose of protecting the lives 
of American citizens. 

If they had been landed for that 
purpose, why were they not with- 
drawn as soon as the immediate 
danger was over? Messrs. Stevens 
and Thurston say that shortly after 
such landing everything was quiet, 
and the Provisional Government in 
full possession of the city, and that 
they had ‘‘ample forces at their 
command to carry out their pur- 
poses.” And yet, strange to say, 
the United States troops were kept 
there on duty and the United States 
flag run up, and both remained so 
for nine or ten months, and may 
have remained so for years had not 
Commissioner Blount ordered their 
removal. 


WHOSE GOVERNMENT WAS IT ? 


And just here, it would be well to 
inquire and consider (and we have 
not seen this point made) why the 
United States flag was thus kept 
floating over the ‘‘ Government 
Building’ and United States forces 
retained for its protection ? Whose 
Government was it ? The Hawaiian 
Provisional Government contend 
that it was theirs; that they were in 
full command, that they actually sent 
a minister and special commissioners 
to Washington to negotiate a treaty. 
What right had that Government to 
hoist the United States flag and 
keep the United States naval forces 
to defend their Government ? Who 
paid these forces and their officers 
for so many months and might have 
been paying them indefinitely but 
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for the intervention of President 
Cleveland? Where were the flag 
and forces of the Provisional Gov- 
erment? It may be safely asserted 
that such a state of affairs in con- 
nection with the United States Gov- 
ernment was never heard of before. 
The hoisting of the National flag and 
the retaining of National troops for 
months by a foreign power was a 
eross insult to the United States. 

It is respectfully suggested to those 
who propose to investigate the au- 
thority of the President to appoint 
and pay Mr. Blount that they include 
in such Congressional investigation 
the authority for raising the United 
States flag over the Hawaiian ‘‘Gov- 
ernment buildings,” and_ station- 
ing and retaining and paying the 
United States naval forces there for 
the protection of that Government. 

Indeed the whole affair shows 
that the forces were not landed to 
protect American interests, but to 
protect the ‘‘ Provisional Govern- 
ment” and the ‘'‘city.” 


AN INEXPLiICABLE CONTRADICTION. 


The most remarkable and inex- 
plicable contradiction, however, ap- 
pears from the statement of Mr. 
Stevens that, when he recognized 
the Provisional Government on the 
17th, it had ‘full control of the 
city, Government archives, station 
house,” etc., and had ample force 
to effect its purposes, although he had 
in his pocket at that very time, a 


note from Dole, the President of . 


that Government, stating exactly 
the contrary. 

That note is dated January 17th, 
and, after thanking Mr. Stevens for 
recognizing the Provisional Govern- 
ment, proceeds as follows: 

‘‘We have made demand upon the 
marshal to surrender the station house. 
We are not actually in possession of the 
station house, but as night is approach- 
ng and our forces may be insufficient to 
maintain order, we request the imme- 
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diate support of the United States forces, 
and would request that the commander . 
of the United States forces take com- 
mand of our military forces so that they 
may act together for the protection of 
the city.” 

This is surely the most extraordi- 
nary contradiction ever made by an 
experienced and trusted minister, or 
by any one of average intelligence, 
and when it is considered that Mr. 
Stevens continues to reiterate it in 
every interview, it is more than in- 
explicable. 

Mr. Stevens, indeed, is obliged 
to stick to his statement because 
he had made it in his dispatches to 
Mr. Foster, Secretary of State un- 
der President Harrison. 


In Secretary Foster’s communica- 
tion of February 15th, ‘‘to the 
President; laying before him the 
treaty of annexation with the view 
to obtain the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereto,” he says: ‘‘ No 
public recognition was accorded to 


the Provisional Government by the 
United States Minister until after 
the Queen’s abdication, and when 
there were in effective possession of 


the Provisional Government, the 
archives, the treasury, the barracks, 
the police station and all the poten- 
tial machinery of the Government.” 
Similar language is found in an offi- 
cial letter, addressed to Secretary 
Foster, on February 3d, by the special 
commissioners sent to Washington 
by the Provisional Government to 
negotiate a treaty of annexation.” 
(See Secretary Gresham’s report to 
the President.) 

It will, therefore, be seen that the 
treaty was entertained and approved 
by President Harrison’s administra- 
tion upon this statement of Mr. Ste- 
vens and the special Hawaiian com- 
missioners, which turns out, accord- 
ing to the note of Dole himself (the 
President of this very Provisional 
Government) to be utterly untrue. 
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It is contended by the opponents 
of the administration policy that 
President Cleveland had no right to 
send Mr. Blount to Honolulu. 

In the report of the proceedings 
of the Senate of the 6th inst. the 
senior senator from Massachusetts, 
in his remarks upon the Hawaiian 
incident, is made to use the follow- 
ing language: ‘‘ Referring to the 
mission of Mr. Blount, Senator 


Hoar expressed a curiosity to hear 
from any defender of the adminis- 
tration on what the President relied 
for that most secret proceeding.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENT OF 
MR. BLOUNT. 


I do not suppose that the distin- 
guished senator intended really to 
confine his remark to the ‘‘ defend- 
ers” of the Administration, and will 
therefore direct his attention to the 
following : 

Article I., Section 2, Constitution of 
the United States: ‘‘The President 
shall have power, by and_ with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the senators present concur; and he 
shall nominate and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint Ambassadors, other public Min- 
isters and Consuls, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law.” 

It would seem to be superfluous to 
add anything to the full power vested 
in the President by this section to 
appoint just such an agent as Mr. 
Blount, (‘‘ other public ministers” 
and ‘‘all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments 
are not herein provided for”); but 
as this Hawaiian matter has become 
a very serious one and the distin- 
guished senator is undoubtedly able 
and experienced, as are also his 
senatorial colleagues who have dis- 
puted the President’s right in the 
premises, it would be well to fortify 
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the position of the latter by refer- 
ence to a few authorities upon the 
point. 

Mr. Wheaton, in discussing the 
question as to the different kinds and 
grades of ministers, says: 

For.the purpose of avoiding the diffi- 
culties which might arise from a formal 
and positive decision of these questions, 
diplomatic agents are frequently substi- 
tuted, who are clothed with the powers 
and enjoy the immunities of ministers, 
though they are not invested with the 
representative character. Wheaton Int. 
Law (Boyd), page 274. 

And, alluding to the termination 
of a mission, the same author 
states : 

Where the object of the mission is 
fulfilled, as in the case of embassies 
of mere ceremony, or where the mission 
is special and the object of the negotia- 
tion is attained or has failed. Wheaton 
Int. Law, page 306. 

In classing Charges d’Affairs ad 
hoc and ad interim, Sir R. Phil- 
limore says: 

The ceremonial honors to which this 
class may be entitled appear doubtful, 
but they are entitled to the immunities 
of recognized diplomatic agents, though 
without the formal character of Minis- 
ters. Phill. Iviter. Law, volume II, 
page 156. 

A diplomatic agent may be fully em- 
powered to negotiate with foreign States, 
as at acongress of different nations, with- 
out being accredited to any particular 
court; or he may be accredited by a 
third State to mediate between two 
other States. * * * It is clear, 
however, that agents in adjusting 
private claims of the sovereign or nego- 
tiating a loan, commissioners to settle 
boundaries, and the like, are not, wrtute 
officti, clothed with the immunities of a 
diplomatic agent. The same remark 
applies to secret emissaries of a State, 
though sent with the permission of the 
foreign State into its territory. These 
commissioners, or emissaries, though 
furnished, perhaps, with letters of rec- 
ommendation from their sovereign, and 
therefore entitled to more consideration 
than private individuals, are not accred- 
ited, and therefore can not claim the 
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jus legationum. Wf, however, the State 
clothe them with diplomatic powers and 
accredit them to a foreign State, they 
become entitled to the immunities of a 
diplomatic agent. Phill. Inter. Law, 
volume II, page 157; Martens, Sec. 
203; Moruss. Sec. 86. 

Nor does it make any difference 
(as is contended) that a regular 
minister has been accredited to the 
country where the special minister 
or diplomatic agent is sent. Mar- 
tens, referring to the quotation last 
made, explains it as follows : 

‘*Such as are sent on embassies of 
congratulation, condolence or excuse, 
or to adjust some particular dispute al- 
though there be a resident ambassador.”’ 
Martens, Sec. 193; Moruss, Sec. 85. 

And to make it still stronger, 
Washington, when President, pur- 
sued it, by sending Mr. Jay to Lon- 
don as special minister” with ‘* se- 
cret instructions,” to avert a war 
then imminent between the coun- 
tries, though Thomas Pinckney was 
then the regular and resident United 
States Minister to England ; and 
such special mission resulted in 
what is knownas ‘‘ Jay's Treaty.” 

Indeed, without this power and a 
resort to it, the independence of the 
United States and the treaties de- 
claratory thereof and subsequent 
thereupon would have been greatly 
jeopardized and retarded. 

Nor does it matter that the Sez- 
ate ts tn session at the time the 
special or any other diplomatic 
agent is sent. ‘‘The Senate for a 
large part of the year is not in ses- 
sion, and even when in session, it 
can not without great embarrass- 
ment to the executive as well as to 
itself undertake to participate in 
the selection of public officers. The 
settled construction of the constitu- 
tion now ts that the advice of the 
Senate ¢s not to be given until the 
nomination ts sent in.” ‘Wharton 
Con. Laws, page 511. 

And the same rule holds as to the 
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making of treaties. The President 
has the right to make a treaty and 
submit it to the Senate either before 
or after made. 2nd Story on the 
Const., Sec., 1534. 

‘*The question was whether the 
agency of the Senate was advisable pre- 
vious to the negotiation so as to advise 
on the instructions to be given to the minister, 
or was limited to the exercise of the 
power of advice and consent after the 


treaty was formed, or whether the Presi- ° 


dent possessed an option to adopt one 
method or the other as his _ judg- 
ment might direct.” It was decided in 
substance, that the executive might 
adopt either mode and the Senate might 
advise just as well before as after the 
formation of the treaty. ‘‘Since that 
period, the Senate have been rarely, if ever, 
consulted until after a treaty has been com- 
pleted and laid before them for ratification.” 
2nd Story Const.. Section 1523. 
Rawle on the Const., ch. 7, page 63. 
Now, when it is considered that 
the power to ‘‘make treaties,” and to 
‘‘nominate and appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and 
consuls,” is given to the President 
by the same Article II, Section 2, of 
the Constitution, the authority just 
quoted applies strongly and favor- 
ably to the discretionary power of 
the President to nominate and ap- 
point a minister, or other ‘‘ public 
officer,” and to submit such appoint- 
ment, either before or after he was 
sent on his mission, as his better 
‘‘judgment might direct.” Surely, 
if the making of atreaty, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate in 
advance, is given the President, the 
‘‘lesser power” to nominate, ap- 
point and send abroad a minister 
may be easily inferred. It appears 
from the foregoing authorities that 
the President has the power to send 
either a‘‘ public” or ‘‘secret” agent, 
a ‘*commissioner” or ‘‘ secret em- 
issary,” for any reasonable purpose, 
to wit: To ‘‘ negotiate with foreign 
States,” ‘‘adjust private claims, ”‘‘ne- 
gotiate loans,” ‘‘ settle boundaries,” 
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‘sand the like.” And it will be 
observed that the President, in the 
exercise of his power,appointed Mr. 
Blount a special ‘‘ commissioner” — 
the very term and title used in the 
authorities above citied—to ‘ adjust 
a particular dispute” ( that is, the 
hotly-contested dispute between the 
Hawaiian Government and Minister 
Stevens, and necessarily the United 
States) as to ‘‘the circumstances 
attending the change of Government, 
and of all the conditions bearing 
upon the subject of the treaty.” 
Indeed, such diplomatic agents and 
commissioners are constantly being 
appointed and sent on different sorts 
of missions and for various purposes 
by the ‘‘ great powers.” The Presi- 
dents of the United States have 
frequently exercised this power and 
are still doing so. It would be su- 
perfluous to allude to the many in- 
stances in which such authority has 
been exercised. 

It may not be amiss, however, as 
the distinguished senator seems to 
lay stress upon Mr. Blount’s mission 
being a ‘‘most secret proceeding,” 
to refer to the instance of the ‘‘se- 
cret agent” sent in 1850 by the 
United States to Hungary. Hun- 
gary was then in revolt, and the 
United States sent a ‘‘ secret agent” 
to inquire as to the probability of 
that country securing its independ- 
ence. In his report to Congress, 
this agent ‘‘spoke of the rule of 
Austria as iron.” The Austrian Min- 
ister ‘‘ protested against the inter- 
ference,” but Mr. Webster vindi- 
cated it upon the grounds that there 
had been no actual recognition of 
the insurgents, though sympathy 
with them was unavoidable, and that 
a correspondence between different 
departments of a Government was 
not open to foreign diplomatic criti- 
cism.— Wharton, Com. Am. Law, 
p- 143, note. 

I do not know whether Mr. Blount’s 
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mission was a ‘‘most secret pro- 
ceeding,” but there can be no doubt 
about the fact, under the cases above 
cited, that the President has the 
right to appoint a ‘‘secret agent” and 
send him upon a ‘‘secret mission.” 

There is another striking instance 
of the appointment of just such an 
agent in the case of the United 
States versus Paraguay, where, in 
1860, or thereabout, President Buch- 
anan sent a special commissioner 
to Paraguay, at the head of twenty- 
one war vessels, to demand a large 
sum (some half million of dollars) 
proved to be due by that country to 
an American citizen. And the re- 
sult of that special mission shows 
conclusively the sound policy of rest- 
ing such power in the President; for, 
although the whole matter had un- 
dergone Congressional investigation 
and the demand was approved by 
that body as just and due, it turned 
out, strange to say, upon the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Arbitration 
between the two countries, that Pa- 
raguay owed nothing, and that but 
for the sending of this special com- 
missioner to inquire into the whole 
matter (just’as President Cleveland 
has done ) the poor and defenseless 
country of Paraguay would have 
been forced either to pay this, to 
her, immense sum or be laid in ruins 
by the enemy’s guns. 

Indeed, it seems that the present 
Hawaiian treaty itself, which the 
President has withdrawn from the 
Senate, was negotiated by the ‘‘spec- 
ial commissioners” sent to Washing- 
ton by the Hawaiian Provisional 
Government, who, as_ heretofore 
stated, misrepresented the state of 
affairs to Mr. Foster,then Secretary 
of State. And if the Hawaiian Pro- 
visional Government can send ‘‘spec- 
ial commissioners” to Washington to 
negotiate a treaty, why can not 
President Cleveland send a com- 
missioner to Hawaii to investigate 
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the proceedings that led to such 
treaty, or for any other purpose ? 
The opponents of the President 
seem to think that the Provisional 
Government has this power, but 
deny it to the United States. 


‘‘ASSUME OWNERSHIP.” 


It is evident from the record in 
these proceedings that Mr. Stevens’ 
earnest desire was the annexation 
of Hawaii to the United States. 
Perhaps he had inherited such desire 
from his predecessors, as it is a well- 
known fact that several of them 
looked with covetous eyes upon this 
‘‘Paradise of the Pacific.” Indeed,as 
far back as 1851, Mr. Webster, then 
Secretary of State, observing this 
spirit of covetousness, deemed it 
proper to make it the subject of a 
special despatch, and to warn the 
United States diplomatic agent at 
Honolulu, ‘‘ against encouraging in 
any quarter the idea that the Islands 
would be annexed to the United 
States.” 

It is fairer, however, to judge Mr. 
Stevens, as has heretofore been 
done, from his own words ; 

He speaks, for instance, in one 
of his interviews, of his ‘deep 
sense of obligation” and an ‘‘Ameri- 
can’s duty to defend an insulted, 
threatened and struggling American 
colony, planted as righteously and 
firmly on the North Pacific isle as 
our Pilgrim Fathers established 
themselves on Plymouth Rock ;”” and 
further on in the same review— 
‘*this wanton disregard of the op- 
portunity to assume jurisdiction and 
ownership of a territorial and mari- 
time prize with a clean title and 
without the cost of a single life is 
justly causing profound indignation 
among the American people;” and 
again, ‘‘this extraordinary assault 
upon the American colony in Hawaii, 
etc.” 

Indeed, Mr. Stevens does not 
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attempt to disguise his earnest desire 
for the annexation and ‘* ownership” 
of this ‘‘territorial and maritime 
prize ;” and also his equally earnest 
desire to sustain his dispatches and 
reports in regard thereto. This 
animus, it is submitted, caused him 
to use the language, just quoted as 
to our ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers” on ‘‘Ply- 
mouth Rock,” and what is most 
extraordinary, his astonishment that 
President Cleveland should wan- 
tonly decline to ‘‘ assume jurisdic- 
tion and ownership of this territorial 
and maritime prize.” 

Now, we are confident that the 
‘‘Pilgrim Fathers,” who were known 
above all things for their stern and 
inflexible honesty, would, if alive, 
actively resent the insult offered 
them in this odious comparison, and 
we are sure that President Cleve- 
land, who seems to enjoy a fair 
share of this principle, would scorn 
the idea (as he has) of any such 
‘*assumption and ownership.” 

Indeed, we can not understand 
the sort of morality that forced Mr. 
Stevens to use such illegal, uncon- 
scionable and undiplomatic language, 
‘‘Assume jurisdiction and owner- 
ship.” What does ‘‘assume” 
mean? The definition is ‘‘to take 
what is not just or natural, or with- 
out proof.” And is it possible that 
he presumed that the present admin- 
stration would join him in this in- 
justice ? 

Again, what does ‘‘ ownership” 
mean? Nothing less than ‘‘ exclu- 
sive possession, power and control.” 
And can the idea be maintained for 
a moment that the. United States 
would assume the ‘‘ ownership” of 
Hawaii,or any other country ? Even 
should our Government annex the 
Islands, it would not insult its citizens 
by such an ‘‘assumption of owner- 
ship.” What would any one of the 
States of the Union, for instance, 
think of the United States Govern- 
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ment ‘‘ assuming ownership” of it, 
and what would become of State 
sovereignty ? 

It may suit such accomplished 
diplomatists .and Christian gentle- 
men as Messrs. Stevens and Thurs- 
ton (who in their arrogance term 
Messrs. Gresham and Blount ‘‘ neo- 
phytes” in diplomacy) to use lan- 
guage so strangely undiplomatic, 
and to ‘*assume ownership ” of this 
maritime prize,” and complete pos- 
session of Hawaii and control of the 
people also, and send them down to 
énrich their owners by cultivating 
sugar or husbanding mandioca; but 
I think that before such an unjusti- 
fiable proceeding the ghosts of the 
Pilgrim Fathers” would vanish 
faster’ than did that of Hamlet’s 
father ‘‘ at the crowing of the cock,” 
and the United States would regard 
it with generous scorn as a quasi 
piece of piracy; for what do 
the words ‘‘ maritime prize,” when 
used in juxtaposition with ‘* assump- 
tion of ownership” mean but a 
piratic seizure and possession ? 

If Mr. Stevens had ransacked the 
lexicons he could not have selected 
language more undiplomatic and 
offensive toa poor and comparatively 
defenceless country. Such an in- 
vasion, seizure and possession would 
be more unjustifiable than that of 
Paraguay by the Jesuits, who took 
possession of the country in the 
name of the pope, divided it out in 
their own, and worked the people in 
that of the devil. 


PLUCKING THE PEAR.” 


Indeed, it is.evident that not only 
Mr. Stevens but Mr. Blaine had 
determined for several years upon 
this annexation. In order to prove 
this it will not be necessary to go 
back further than 1893. On the 
18th of February of that year, Mr. 
Stevens advised Mr. Blaine as fol- 
lows : 
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‘‘At a future time I shall deem it 
my official duty to give a more elab- 
orate statement of facts and reasons 
why a xew departure by the United 
States in Hawaii is rapidly becom- 
ing a necessity, that a protectorate 
is impracticable, and that axnexa- 
tion must be the future remedy.” 

‘*A new departure” from what ? 
Evidently from the often expressed 
doctrine of non-intervention and en- 
tangling alliance with other coun- 
tries, so expressly taught and strictly 
practiced by the United States. 

His next communication (March, 
1892) contains the following: ‘If 
the Government here should be sur- 
prised and overturncd by an orderly 
and peaceful revolutionary move- 
ment, largely of native Hawaiians, 
and a Provisional or Republican 
Government organized and proclaim- 
ed, * * * T desire to know how far 
the present minister and naval com- 
mander may deviate from established 
enternational rules and precedents.” 

Why ‘‘deviate from international 
rules and precedents?” Was a dif- 
ferent policy and different law from 
that which pertained to all other 
governmerts to be established for 
Hawaii? Is not this indisputable 
evidence that Mr. Stevens intended 
to annex the islands to the United 
States, malgre, bongre ; and if Mr. 
Blaine was not in accord with him, 
was it not an insult to make such a 
proposition to him as Secretary of 
State ? 

The following is next in order: 
‘« The men qualified are here to carry 
on good government, provided they 
can have the support of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. * * * 
I can not refrain from expressing the 
opinion with emphasis that the 
golden hour is near at hand.” That 
is, the golden hour to ‘‘deviate” 
from all ‘‘ international law and pre- 
cedent,” and steal Hawaii, as was 
shortly afterwards done. 
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And the climax of this outrage of 
law, morality and diplomatic audaci- 
ty appears in the following to Mr. 
Foster, Secretary of State (under 
President Harrison), February, 1892: 
‘‘The Hawaiian fear is now fully 
ripe, and this is the golden hour for 
the United States to p/uck it.” 

And thereupon he landed United 
States troops and did’ pluck it and 
sent it to Secretary Foster carefully 
wrapped and endorsed; and it has 
now become the golden pippin.of 
of the Harrison administration, and 
very ripe and luscious to the Repub- 
lican party; but President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Gresham do not 
seem to be attracted by its ‘‘golden” 
hue, or its mellowness, and are in- 
clined to regard it as crude and indi- 
gestible. 

It is contended, however, that 
admitting the wrong thus done to 
the Hawaiian Government, the rev- 
olution is an accomplished fact, and 
therefore the Provisional Govern- 
ment now in power should not and 
can not be deposed. This can not be 
admitted. 

But was the revolution an ac- 
complished fact ? 

In point of fact there was no rev- 
olution, in the diplomatic sense of 
the word; no wrong against any one 
had been committed authorizing a 
revolution. The Queen had simply 
declared a prospective change in the 
Constitution of the Government, 
which she was empowered to do. 
The natives did not object nor did 
the foreign powers represented at 
Honolulu. Mr. Stevens alone con- 
strued this right of the Queen as a 
wrong and a casus belli, and forth- 
with landed troops and actually 
forced her to abdicate. Was not this 
a plain instance of what is termed in 
international law an ‘‘unwarrant- 
able invasion” and an ‘‘ occupation 
by the paramount force of military 
power,” which must cease as soon 
as such power is withdrawn ? 
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But even according to Mr. Stevens’ 


‘own version, and the purpose for 


which the Provisional Government 
was created, it was not a revolution, 
but a determination that such gov- 
ernment should ‘‘.exist until terms 
of union with the United States 
have been regulated and agreed 
upon.” 

This is the language both of the 
Committee of Safety and the Provis- 
ional Government, and unfortunately 
this very language itself shows that 
the landing of troops was intended 
to force the Hawaiian Governmerit 
into annexation with the United 
States. With this understanding, 
therefore, Mr. Stevens acted. There 
was no pretense even of a complete 
revolution, but, if any at all, only a 
conditional one, the terms of which 
have not yet been complied with, as 
the express stipulation, the ‘* union 
with the United States,” has not as 
yet been ‘‘negotiated or agreed 
upon.” It was expressly conditional, 
and in no sense of the word accom- 
plished. 

When, therefore, President Cleve- 
land came to consider this whole 
matter he concluded to hold it in 
abeyance and to send a commis- 
sioner to Honolulu to inquire and 
report upon the facts, and has de- 
termined, it is said, to withdraw the 
United States forces. 

Neither the Committee of Safety 
nor the Provisional Government, nor 
the present Government (their 
creature) can object to this deter- 
mination on the part of the Presi- 
dent to thus exercise his constitu- 
tional right, inasmuch as the express 
stipulations upon which they usurp- 
ed the authority of the Government 
have not yet been complied with. 

This assertion of a fatt accompli 
is in fact the veriest falsity of the 
whole proceeding, and is the highest 
evidence of the audacity of its advo- 
cates. Verily, they seem to be im- 
bued with the spirit of Danton, who, 
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when ‘asked how he expected to 
effect certain revolting measures, re- 
plied, ‘‘By 
plus d ’audace, toujours d’audace.” 
The very fact that the Provisional 
Government, by its own agreement, 
limited its existence to the time 
when ‘‘terms of union with the 
United States of America have been 
negotiated and agreed upon,” is the 


best evidence that regarded. 


nothing as complete; and upon this 
ground alone, if no other, the Presi- 
dent has a right to investigate the 
whole matter. It is apparent, from 
the facts as before stated, that Presi- 
dent Harrison and Secretary of 
State Foster had been deceived by 
the misrepresentations of Messrs. 
Stevens, Thurston and the Hawaiian 
commissioners as to this treaty, and 
therefore it should be regarded as 
null and void. 

‘*Consent” (to a treaty) must not 
have been given in error or produced by 
deceit, either by misrepresentation (sugges- 
tio falst) or by concealment of important 
facts (suppresio veri). 2d Phitl. C nst, 
Law, p. 60. 

Admit however, that it was a 
fait accompli effected by either 
force or fraud, or both, would not 
the position of the President be 
stronger still ? 

In law, fraud vitiates everything; 
and both in law and in conscience 
‘‘fraud, when accompanied by 
force, stinketh in the nostrils of 
equity.” 


NEVER TOO LATE TO DO JUSTICE. 


It is a legal absurdity to talk 
about the loss of property that 
would ‘probably ensue upon the un- 
doing of a forcible and fraudulent 
transaction. All persons who 
choose to adopt a foreign country 
as a place of residence must submit 
to the inevitable in this regard. 

A revolution, therefore, which 
establishes a government by force 
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and fraud, though a faét accom- 
plz, will not be tolerated. 

The first Napoleon, through 
force, fraud and conquest over- 
turned many kingdoms and set up 
others of his own in their stead, 
but in after years such governments 
were not acknowledged and the 
original kingdoms were restored as 
far as possible. 

The establishment of an empire 
in Mexico, in 1861, ostensibly under 
Maximilian, though confirmed by a 
forced vote of the people and the 
recogniton of France, was  pro- 
tested against by Great Britain, 
though a fazt accompli, and no 
length of time would have forced 
the United States to submit to such 
a fraudulent usurpation. This em- 
pire was more a fazt accompli than 
the case before us. Maximilian 
was chosen in 1862, and recognized 
at once by France, but the United 
States House of Representatives, in 
1864, denounced the whole matter, 
and the United States Government 
‘*steadily refused to regard the 
empire as established by Mexican 
people, and treated Maximilian as a 
kind of provisional ruler established 
by the French in virtue of their 
military occupation.” Wheaton, In- 
ter. Law, page 126, n. The conduct 
of the United States in what is termed 
the ‘‘War with Paraguay,” in 1861, 
is a striking instance of an opening 
of an unjust decree, and the exten- 
sion of ultimate justice to the latter. 

The facts are not fresh in our 
mind, but are believed to be sub- 
stantially as follows: The large 
claim of Mr. Hopkins, an American 
citizen, against Paraguay had been 
declared to be due and owing, and 
President Buchanan, by authority 
of Congress, sent a commissioner 
and fleet of war vessels, twenty-one 
in number, to enforce it. Upon 
reaching the mouth of the La Plata, 
the commissioner, ascertaining that 
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the fleet could not ascend the river 
Paraguay to Asuncion, the capital, 
left it and proceeded alone. Upon 
his arrival at the Paraguayan capital, 
ihe President refused to pay, and it 
was finally agreed that the whole 
matter should be opened and left to 
arbitration. The Court of Arbitra- 
tion sat in Washington, and the re- 
sult of the award was that Para- 
guay owed nothing, notwithstanding 
the decision and action of Congress 
and the expense of sending so large 
a fleet to enforce the demand. 

Calvo, referring to this instance, 
declares in substance that it was a 
shameful effort upon the part of the 
United States to enforce an unjust 
demand against a weak and friendly 
Government. And yet, so far as the 
United States and Congress knew, 
there was no fraud in the claim 
until the Court of Arbitration so de- 
termined. 

England has always regretted the 
aid she gave in the forcible annex- 
ation of Norway to Sweden, in 
1814. 

Phillimore, alluding to this, says: 
“ When, in 1814, Norway refused, as she 
did, by the actual and constructive voice 
of her people, to be annexed to Sweden, 
the question should have been left, ac- 
cording to the spirit and letter of the law, 
to the decision of arms between the two 
countries. It is painful and humiliating 
to an Englishman to think that this ab- 
horred union, for such it was at the time, 
was effected partly by the blockade 
of a British fleet.” And Lord Grenville 
denounced it in Parliament as ‘‘ subver- 
sive of public morality, as opposed to the 
authority of all writers upon international 

w, etc.” 1st Phill. Int. Law, p 224. 

And alluding to the partition of 
Poland and the annexation of dif- 
ferent parts thereof to Russia, Prus- 


sia, and Austria, the same author 


says: 
“It was the most flagrant violation, 
according to Mr. Wheaton, of national 
justice and international law since Europe 
had emerged from barbarism.” 1st Phill., 


p. 318. 
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A singular act of tardy justice 
occurred, also, when the Allied Pow- 
ers were in possession of France, in 
1815. They were then asked by the 
Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the King of the Netherlands to 
restore to them the statues, pictures 
and other works of art of their re- 
spective States that had been strip- 
ped by the late revolutionary govern- 
ment of France; and after much de- 
liberation their request was granted, 
though the whole matter had been 
accomplished for years and ratified 
by treaties. 

It is never too late to discover and 
rectify a fraudulent or forcible act; 
and the restitution, according to all 
law, should be full and complete. No 
half-way measures are recognized. 

In no event, therefore, is the pres- 


ent Administration precluded from 
condemning the proceedings of the 
Committee of Safety, the Provisional 
Government and the present pre- 
tended Government of Hawaii, and 
restoring the Queen to her lawful 
authority. The restitution must be 
in full, a restztutio in integrum, and 
nothing more or less. —Pilkington vs. 
Commissioners, 2d Knapps. Privy 
Council Reports, pp. 17-21. 

Mr. Webster, in 1851, took the 
proper view of the matter in an 
instance almost identical with the 
present. The Hawaiian Govern- 
ment had given the United States 
an act of contingent surrender, and 
as Secretary of State he directed 
the United States diplomatic agent 
at Honolulu to return the same to 
that Government, and warned him 
against encouraging annexation. 
This was magnanimous and generous 
statesmanship and a good example 
to follow inthe present instance. 
Indeed, the cases are quite analagous; 
for what, after all, is the agreement 
that the Provisional Government 
should exist only until a ‘union 
with the United States has been 
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negotiated, and agreed upon” but a 
‘‘contingent” agreement? We do 
not believe that there is an instance 
in history more honeycombed with 
fraud, duplicity and misrepresenta- 
tion than this entire annexation pro- 
ceeding. 

It was not even conducted with 
the suaviter in modo generally at- 
tendant upon diplomacy but the 
Queen was insulted, the Cabinet 
treated with profound contempt and 
the native Hawaiians outraged. It 
does not deserve to be called a coup 
a’ etat nor even a coup de main, but in 
its coarseness and brutality, is quite 
similar tothe “coup de pied en arriere,” 
administered by the Baron Von Ten- 
derdontrunk (as told of in Voltaire’s 
Candide” ) to his proposed son-in- 
law, because he lacked the required 
number of aristocratic quarterings. 

It is confidently submitted that 
President Cleveland not only has 
the right, but that it is his duty, to 
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condemn this unparalleled proceed- 
ing of force and fraud, and restore 
the Hawaiian Government to its 
former status. He placed the seal 
of condemnation promptly and un- 
mistakably, upon the unauthorized 
conduct of one of our ‘‘late naval 
commanders,” in Brazilian waters, 
as follows: ‘Emphasizing our 
fixed policy of impartial neutrality 
in such a condition of affairs as now 
exists, I deemed it necessary to dis- 
avow, ina manner not to be mis- 
understood, the unauthorized action 
of our late naval commander in 
those waters, in saluting the revolted 
Brazilian admiral, being indisposed 
to countenance an act calculated to 
give gratuitous sanction to the local 
insurrection.” 

And it would be difficult to say 
why the same rule should not be ex- 
tended to the Hawaiian despoliation, 
which certainly presents many fea- 
tures of far greaver insult and outrage. 


OUR BLESSED LAND. 


BY MARIA GAMBRILL@ 


| seen no land but fair America ; 

But if there be a fairer land than this, 
It must be like to Heaven, and there my soul 
Would willing spend its days of endless bliss. 


For here broad rivers rol] down to our. seas 
Past flow’ring orchards on the hills, past fields — 
Of golden grain, past cities set like gems 

In a gold land that every blessing yields. 


Our lakes are great clear mirrors of the sky. 
Our mountains—are there any nearer Heaven ? 
If so, ’tis but some desert frozen peak 

That only warms up in the glow of even. 


Our women? They are angels in the land. 
Our men? Their ideals are the good and true ; 
They seek the right for country and for self, 


And, like the blessed land, arc blessed too. 


. 
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Nore—Brief comments on timeiy topics of social, economic or non-partisan political questions, as well 
as criticism of current literature, art and science are desired for this department.—EDIToR. 


CONCERNING THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


EDITORIAL NoTe.—In answer to our letter to Governor William M. Fishback of Arkansas, we have 
received the following timely and forcible reply.—EpiToR. 
ExecuTIvE Orrick, Rock, ARKANSAS. 


N my letter to the President 

I said all that I cared to 

say and all that in my judg- 

ment it 1s necessary to say. 

I have no pet scheme and 

no pet theory as to how the 

relations of this Indian Ter- 

ritory to the United States 

shall be changed, but I have 

for years felt that its present relations 
are a disgrace to our civilization. 

As was not unexpected, my motives 


for writing to the President have been 
questioned by some well-meaning people, 
as well as by people who are interested 


in the existing condition. The criticisms 
of the former, however, betray a pro- 
found ignorance of the situation. It may 
not be improper for me to say in response 
to their suspicions, real or feigned, that, 
although I have resided within a mile of 
its border for a third of a century, I have 
never owned a dollar’s worth of interest 
in that country and never expect to do 
so. Arkansas offers, in my judgment, a 
so much better field for investment, that 
I have never had a moment’s desire to 
invest in the Indian Territory. But its 
present condition is rendering it a con- 
stantly increasing danger to the adjacent 
States. Of the eight men engaged in 
the recent train robbery and murder at 
Oliphantin this State, we have succeeded 
in capturing but four. The others we 
have traced to the Indian Territory, 
where they have up to date, January 18th, 
eluded all efforts at their arrest. 

Since writing the President, a store has 
been robbed on the Border, supposed to 
have been done by those very men. 
There has also been another train robbed 


near Coffeyville, Kansas, the robbers 
fleeing to the Indian Territory; and, 
although they robbed the United States 
mail and thus rendered themselves ame- 
nable to the laws and courts of the 
United States, they have so far escaped 
capture by the Federal or State authori- 
ties. 

There are three reasons why this Indian 
country affords a comparatively safe 
refuge for criminals. First: It is very 
sparsely settled and will be until opened 
up tothe whites. 

Second: The Indian officers as well 
as the Indian people are so very much 
afraid of the Federal courts that they will 
not attempt to arrest a white desperado. 
It must be borne in mind that the Indian 
courts do not have jurisdiction where 
either one of the parties to a crime is a 
citizen of the United States. If both 
are Indians, the Indian courts have juris- 
diction. But if a white man kills an 
Indian, the Indian courts can not reach 
him. If an Indian kills a white man he 
is tried, not by his countrymen, but by 
the Federal courts. The result of this 
condition can be more readily appreci- 
ated by an example which furnishes an 
apt illustration. It was related to me by 
a gentleman who is perhaps as well 
informed upon the real state of affairs in 
the Indian country as any other man in 
the United States. 

A few years ago one Kilp Queen, a 
white desperado, robbed a bank at Cisco, 
Texas, and as usual fled to the Indian 
Territory for refuge. Five thousand 
dollars reward was offered for his appre- 
hension. Hon. Ed Sanders, now an 
Indian senator, was then an Indian 
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sheriff,and as brave and gallant an officer 
as they had. He sought to arrest Kilp 
Queen, but was forced in self-defense to 
kill him. Instead of receiving a reward 
he was himself arrested, carried to a 
Federat court and tried for murder ; and, 
although he was acquitted, both himself 
and friends were subjected to consider- 
able expense and trouble. This exper- 
ience has taught the other sheriffs of this 
territory such a lesson that they will 
frankly tell you that an Indian would be 
a fool to arrest a white man. My inform- 
ant says that he asked one of the Indian 
sheriffs not long since why he did not 
arrest the Dalton gang, whom he says he 
frequently met during their daring career. 
His reply is full of pathos as well as full 
of suggestion. Said he: 

‘‘Indian fool to catch white man. 
White man kill Indian; Indian court no 
get him. Indian kill white man ; take to 
Federal court and”—flourishing his finger 
about his neck in imitation of the hanging 
process—“ up he go! No, no, Indian no 
big fool.” 

Third: The Indian people are so 
afraid of the white desperadoes that they 
will not betray them to the Federal au- 
thorities. 

They fear that if they do and the cul- 
prit escape arrest, he will kill or other- 
wise injure the informer. For these 
reasons the Dalton gang, Henry Starr 
and his comrades, and other notorious 
outlaws traveled through that country, 
mixing with the Indian people and 
Indian officers with perfect impunity. 

The young Indian boys and girls, and 
even the older ones, hearing of the 
daring deeds of these outlaws and seeing 
them mingling with their people, not only 
without molestation but with a sort of 
lordly air, are being schooled in crime to 
a fearful extent. Only two days ago, 
Thomas Thompson, another Indian boy, 
who can not speak English, was sentenced 
by the Federal court at Fort Smith to hang 


for murder committed under circum- 


stances which betray his training in this 
school. 

The question naturally suggests itself, 
why does our National Government per- 
mit this disgraceful and dangerous con- 
dition to exist? Why does it treat the 
Indian country as if it were a sort of 
amphibious country? Why enter into 
treaties with it as if it were an independ- 


ent nation, and yet assert jurisdiction 
over it through its courts as if it were an 
integral part of our National territory ? If 
it is an independent country like Mexico, 
entitled to deal with us through treaties, 
then our Government is guilty of arrant 
usurpation and tyranny in asserting any 
jurisdiction over it, and should withdraw 
its courts and leave it to itself, as we do 
Mexico. If, on the other hand, it is an 
integral part of our National domain, 
over which we have a right to establish 
courts, then we should abolish this farce 
of a treaty, this zmperium in imperio, and 
deal with it as we do with all other parts 
of our National territory. 

There are two reasons why this sort of 
farce has been so long upheld to the 
detriment of both Indianand white man. 

First: A maudlin sentiment, found all 
over the country but chiefly in New 
England, whose ideas of the Indian are 
derived from novels rather than from 
accurate information. 

This sentiment has endowed the 
Indian with a sort of sanctity and 
clothed him with rights which no Gov- 
ernment on earth ever reccgnized or 
could afford to recognize. If this Terri- 
tory were peopled with Spaniards or 
even with white Americans, the existing 
state of affairs would not be tolerated. 

Second: There are too many people 
who are pecuniarily interested in the 
present condition and in the present 
appropriations. 

Only the other day, I am informed, 
one of the commissioners of the United 
States Court located in the Territory 
came over to Arkansas to protest against 
my letter to the President, among his 
friends, basing his protest upon the 
ground that he had made nearly two 
thousand dollars from his office during 
the past three months, and did not want 
the present status altered. 

If Congress will appoint an honest, 
earnest committee to investigate and 
report what an army of men have fat jobs 
connected with the appropriations for 
the Indian Service, the public will find 
no difficulty in understanding the chief 
reason why this dangerous farce has not 
long since been abolished. 

I see that it is proposed to remedy the 
situation by establishing additional 
courts. This is simply trifling with a 
serious question which demands heroic 
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treatment. This will but multiply the 
number of salaried officials who will be 
interested in keeping up the existing 
state of things, and will but result in an 
indefinite postponement of the real 
remedy. We have enough courts now, 
and none that can be established will be 
any more efficient than those already in 
operation. 


What the Indian needs is not more 
courts, but to open up his country toa 
better class of people, that he may have 
better associations and better protec- 
tion. 

What the adjacent States need is not 
further trifling, not additional useless 
commissions, but common sense protec- 
tion, and without further delay. | 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


BY CHARLES W. HUBNER. 


UL HAMILTON 
3 HAYNE, whom no stu- 
«4 dent and lover of American 
Kj literature will deny a con- 
| spicuous place among the 
_ 3) most distinguished of our 
KILE native poets, died on the 
6th day of July, 1886, in 
his humble cottage at Copse Hill, near 
Augusta,Georgia. His remains lie in the 
oldcemetery at Augusta, close to the spot 
that contains the ashes of Richard Henry 
Wilde, author of the famous lyric: ‘*My 
Life. is like a Summer Rose.” The 
poet’s funeral was a memorable one; dis- 
tinguished public honors were paid him. 
The people not only admired him as a 
poet but loved him also as a man whose 
life illustrated the noble qualities of the 
knightly race from which he sprang, 
and whose heart and mind were con- 
stantly animated by a passionate and in- 
sistent love for the true, the good, and 
the beautiful. A very touching feature 
of the funeral day was the presence of 
several thousands of children, who lined 
the streets as the sorrowful procession 
passed on its way to the cemetery. Their 
presence testified to their love for their 
illustrious friend, and verified the beauti- 
ful sentiment of one of his own lines: 
“ The children loved him,so he sleeps in peace.” 
Six years after his death his devoted 
wife followed his spirit into the eternal 
world. Their dust sleeps side by side in 
the old cemetery, awaiting the voice of 
the Angel of the Resurrection to arouse 
them from their dreamless sleep. The 
few years which separated them were 
devoted by her to his memory, to plans 
for the extension and perpetuation of his 
fame, and to motherly duties in behalf 


of her only child, her gifted son William. 

A nobler woman than Mrs. Hayne 
never lived. The adoration for her 
distinguished husband amounted almost 
to worship; never were two souls more 
completely blended, never did two 
hearts more truly beat as one. She was 
the poet’s guardian-angel, his counsellor, 
his inspiration. Their married life was 
an exquisitely sweet and tender love song 
always, at times rising into the majestic 
music of an anthem, swelling above the 
roar and riot of the world; sometimes a 
battle hymn, triumphantly rising amid 
the terrible conflict with adversity in its 
cruelest shapes, in which they had been 
engaged for years. 

I shall not attempt a criticism of the 
qualities of Mr. Hayne’s genius, or de- 
fine his standing relative to other poets. 
The fine quality of his work will safely 
bear the strain and test of time. He 
was honored by the friendship and the 
warm admiration of some of the most 
notable literary men of Europe and of 
our own country. Among his constant 
correspondents abroad were Charles 
Reade, Black Mackey, Wilkie Collins, 
Marston and Swinburne. Tennyson 
considered him the finest sonnet writer 
in America. Grimm of Germany 
praised him enthusiastically, and Victor 
Hugo placed him in the front rank of 
American poets. He was the warm per- 
sonal friend of Holmes, Stoddard, Whit- 
tier and Longfellow, and occasionally 
was an honored guest in their homes. 

In him, indisputably, the man was the 
poet. His manhood was mirrored in 
his poetry. Gentle, modest, refined, 
sensitive he was, but also brave as 
Cesar. In morals, as in art, his stand- 
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ards were the highest, and he lived up 
tothem. He was the friend of the poor 
and the lowly, the champion of the op- 
pressed. He never turned a beggar 
from his door, but shared his last crust 
of bread with him. Though sometimes 
imposed upon he would not allow his 
faith in humanity to be shaken, and al- 
ways had a good word to say for the 
most abject of his fellow creatures. In 
his art he was almost painfully sensitive 
of the obligations imposed upon him by 
his Creator in bestowing upon him the 
sacred gift of song, through which he 
interpreted the mysteries of nature, and 
of the heart and soul-life of his fellow- 
men. 

The strongest and most beautiful of all 
the fine qualities of his character was 
his Christian faith; his immovable trust 
in the Saviour of the world, his absolute 
belief in the immortality of the soul. 
His testimony as to the truth of these 
sublime facts while on his death bed was 
inexpressibly pathetic and transcendently 
eloquent. I shall never forget the scene, 
nor can anything obliterate the impres- 
sion of his burning and inspired words 
upon my heart. 

My recollections of the poet’s ideal 
home at Copse Hill are among the ten- 
derest of my life, and the hours I have 
spent at his hospitable hearth are a pre- 
cious heritage to me. 

From a correspondence extending 
over a period of more than sixteen 
years, and embracing many subjects, a 
few extracts from the poet’s letters, in 
my possession, will, I trust, be found in- 
teresting ; showing as they do his liberal 
spirit, his broad views of life and men, 
his keen and polished intellect, and his 
high ideals as poet and as man. 

Alluding to his constant physical suf- 
fering, in a letter written many years ago, 
he says: ‘‘ Yet, thanks to our merciful 
God, I have determination and vim 
sufficient to enable me to labor in my 
vocation, and in harness (intellectual 
harness, at all events) I shall die! My 
constant prayer is somewhat like that of 
the old Norseman,who beseeched Odin to 
save him from a ‘cow’s death,’ z# ¢., 
the long suffering of the bedridden 
invalid. Nevertheless, God’s will be 
done.” 

In another letter occurs the following 
tender allusion to his noble wife: ‘‘ In- 
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deed, I should have been next to noth- 
ing without her; and there is not a day 
nor an hour wherein I fail to feel my 
own unworthiness, by the side 
of her absolutely unselfish goodness and 
elevation of character, and her devoted 
love.” 

Speaking of his aims and motives in 
poetic work, he writes: ‘‘ The older | 
grow, the more truly I yearn to come 
near and to rouse the great Heart of 
Humanity—to elevate, comfort, and 
console the lives of my fellow creatures. 
To illustrate the Beautiful, to sing of the 
Ideal in its loftiest phases—these are 
aims worthy of any poet; but to bind 
the broken heart, or stimulate the 
despondent spirit, or even to celebrate 
the triumphs of homely toil (so that the 
toil shall be winged for future, stronger 
efforts) are nobler achievements still.” 

Again he says: ‘‘In literary immor- 
tality, except as materially modified in 
meaning, I have no faith. A _ few 
clarion names and golden threads of 
song may truly survive for a long time 
but their term of existence must also 
arrive. Verily, as old Shirley hath it: 

‘Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust;’ 
and I am by no means certain, some- 
times, whether even this holds good, ex- 
cept in its highest spiritual sense. How 
many a great and good man has gone to 
his grave bedewed by a nation’s tears— 
to be comparatively forgotten ina few 
decades!” 

On hearing of the death of Longfellow, 
he paid this noble tribute to the poet’s 
memory : 

‘<The world loved that man, as few of 
our kind have ever been loved before ; 
and the reason is obvious— Longfellow 
was, what not too many are nowadays, 
a genuine and perfect gentleman! Despite 
a fame which had spread over three- 
quarters of our globe; despite wealth, 
position, the flattery of unnumbered 
multitudes, often growing into adulation, 
he kept both the whiteness and the 
humility of his spirit, recognizing (like 
Tennyson) the comparative nothingness 
of mortal renown, and hearing always 
the roll, the awful roll of the ages. And 
he was equally considerate to the hum- 
blest and loftiest of mankind.” 

Referring to the untimely death of 
Sydney Lanier which affected him pro- 
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foundly, and for whose splendid genius 
he had great admiration, he writes: 

‘‘ He had so much work yet to do, it 
does seem mysterious that he should 
have been thus suddenly called away. 
Yet, biography is full of just such cases. 
We dwell in a world of riddles, ‘ seeing 
through a glass darkly.’ One must either 
trust in a higher Power, unquestioningly, 
or simply despair! For my own part, I 
prefer to trust.” 

Towards the latter years of his life, the 
feeling that his death would be sudden 
grew upon him constantly. He con- 
cludes a hurriedly written note to me as 
follows: ‘*I am asick man, and mark 
my word, I will die some day suddeniy. 
What matter? My work is finished in 
this world.” 

Here isa bit of excellent criticism on 
an author who occupies a warm place in 
the hearts of all who admire pure moral- 
ity and consecrated love, combined with 
genius. Speaking of Miss Mitford, he 
says: ‘*I too, am very fond of her as 
an author, and I may add as a woman 
of unquestionable genius and _ the 
noblest, pluckiest character. Do you 


know of anything in biography more ad- 


mirable than her attitude towards her 
father? The tender, unselfish—one may 
say heroic—affection, which caused her 
to surround one of the shallowest, vain- 
est, most nauseously egotistical of men, 
with the glamour of profoundest admira- 
tion and loving sympathy may be ridi- 
culed by some as mere blind weakness 
but, to my mind, it was beautiful exceed- 
ingly, considered asthe direct outcome 
of her own incomparable feminine sweet- 
ness and grace. Her letters and the 
answers to them, in the volume you re- 
fer to, constitute a remarkably valuable 
series. Miss Mitford’s critical instincts 
were generally correct, as witness her in- 
variable and hearty appreciation of Wal- 
ter Scott, and other first-class writers ; 
and yet, it is true that she blundered 
awfully sometimes—e. g. what could be 
more amazingly shallow, and a trifle 1m- 
pertinent, than her depreciation of 
Thackeray, especially his chef @auvre 
Esmond? Miss Mitford’s verse has never 
struck me as possessing the qualities of 
perpetuity; but her ‘ Village’ and prose 
works of a similar scope are worthy to 
rank with the ablest performances of that 
kind in our language.” 


The following philosophic reflection 
on the influence of domestic affinity is 
well worth studying, as it furnishes, 
perhaps, a partial answer to the question 
as to the causes of connubial discord 
quite frequently found in the domestic 
history of some of the world’s greatest 
geniuses : 

“Ah me,” he writes, “how many a 
man of genius (especially zsthetic ge- 
nius) has been ruined by the lack of house- 
hold help and understanding! I firmly 
believe that even Byron would have 
developed into quite another and a nobler 
character if his consort had been a 
different woman. She had excellent 
qualities, no doubt, but absolute Cimme- 
rian darkness enveloped her mind, so far 
as her knowledge of Byron’s nature and 
peculiar capabilities was concerned. For 
instance, she was densely, impenetrably 
stupid in regard to all displays of humor 
or wit; and her husband was thus tempt- 
ed to humbug her by all kinds of stories 
about himself, his abnormal wickedness 
and tremendous depravity, examples of 
which (of course all untrue and invented 
upon the spur of the moment) Madame 
implicitly believed; and forty years after 
poured into the ear of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe,” 

His opinion of Aldrich’s poetry is 
candidly expressed: ‘‘ For Aldrich’s art, 
indeed, I have the profoundest admira- 
tion. He is a model in this respect. 
There is lamentable lack, however, in his 
poetry of the grander elements of emotion 
and passion. Seldom, if ever, do his 
lyrics take hold of the deeper strings of 
one’s heart. Herein Lowell towers above 
him; so does Longfellow; so, again, do 
Whittier, Stoddard, and not a few others. 
Yet Aldrich’s self-knowledge, his un- 
erring consciousness of his own limita- 
tions seems in itself genius.” 

Bret Harte, as a poet, did not impress 
him favorably. He says: ‘‘ Bret Harte, 
no doubt, possesses a thin vein of 
genius; but it appears to me he has 
already nearly worked it out. His poems 
(the serious ones) are chiefly echoes, and 
as for his humorous verse (the ‘Heathen 
Chinee,’ etc.), I think him absurdly 
overrated.” 

Of the South’s most popular author, 
the ever delightful ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” 
admired by all the world—Joel Chandler 
Harris—he writes: ‘‘I am heartily glad 
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to hear of Harris’ success. He richly 
deserves it. His genius in the deline- 
ation of the negro character is absolute. 
I predicted his success.” 

Hecalls Mrs. Margaret J. Preston ‘‘the 
most gifted of the Southern female poets,” 
and says: ‘‘ Her heart is as warm and 
cordial as her mind is comprehensive, 
brilliant and creative. The South, with 
its usual obtuseness, does not even begin 
to appreciate her genius, nor what she 
has done for her section in art.” 

He had an irrepressible longing to 
visit Europe, particularly England, and 
behold, face to face, his true friends 
there. ‘‘The utter sunsetting of my 
last hope of ever going abroad,” as he 
expressed it, depressed him greatly. ‘‘I 
thought this hope had died previously,” 
he writes, ‘‘but I was mistaken. Only 
now has it given up its final breath, and 
the pang is bitter. Let me not com- 
plain, however. Fate seems to have 
determined that I shall die, as I have 
lived for a quarter of a century, among 
the solitudes of the pine barrens. I 
have endured many things. I can en- 
dure this!” 

He was exceedingly fond of profound 
scholastic studies: ‘‘ At present,” he 
writes, ‘I am studying certain rather 
advanced books upon a very old and 
favorite subject of mine—astronomy. 
What a topic! Growing in fascination as 
one advances deeper and deeper into 
the mysteries of the cosmos. But the 
fascination becomes painful, nay, awful, 
at last. To confront the two infinities 
of Time and Space is to make the soul reel 
upon its pedestal! Then, this earth of 
ours—which for ages man regarded with 
such enormous complacency as_ the 

center of creation—turns out to be a 
miserable little hundredth-rate pigmy of 
a planet; a mere revolving mite, half 
lost, it would seem, among the more 
majestic worlds. There are some start- 
ling questions in this connection, touch- 
ing theology; but, mark you, the Om- 
nipotent is also the Omnipresent. Phys- 
ical dimensions are as nothing, possibly, 
in his eye. 


“Where dwells the Eternal? Past Uranian 
heigh 


ts, 

All heights of grandeur, and all gulfs of 
loom ? 

Yea! but he dwells no less where April lights 

Dance round the daisy, and the jessamine 
bloom.” 


Some time ago the poet’s gifted son, 
Mr. William Hayne, contributed an 
interesting article to Lippincott’s Magazine, 
describing his father’s methods of com- 
position. Among other things he says: 
‘* The poetic impulse frequently came to 
him so spontaneously as to demand im- 
mediate utterance, and he would turn to 
the fly-leaf of the book in hand or ona 
neighboring shelf, and his pencil would 
soon record the lines, or fragments of 
lines, that claimed release from his 
brain.” I can bear witness to the truth 
of this statement. On one of my visits 
to Copse Hill, Mr. Hayne presented me 
with a copy of Swinburne’s “‘ Atalanta In 
Calydon,” which the author had sent 
him from London. Some weeks after- 
wards, while turning the leaves of the 
book, I found on the inside of the cover 
the first draughts of one of Mr. Hayne’s 
poems, written with a pencil, and the 
many interlineations and changes in 
words made the reading of the lines 
very difficult. While pacing to and fro 
in his little library, or under the trees, 
With this book in his hand, the poetic in- 
spiration came upon him, and with his 
pencil he rapidly jotted down and hastily 
revised the opening verses of one of his 
most beautiful poems. 

In the spring of 1889 the ‘Paul 
Hayne Memorial Chapel” was com- 
pleted at Grovestown and dedicated with 
impressive ceremonies. This beautiful 
little church is situated in a grove of 
pines close by Copse Hill. It was 
erected with funds contributed by the 
friends and admirers of the poet in this 
country and in Europe. It is the pride 
of the village. Certainly no American 
poet has had a nobler tribute paid to his 
memory, nor has ‘ Poets’ Corner’ in 
Westminster a more suggestive or ap- 
propriate mouument. 
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PRISON REFORM. 


The article published in the present 
issue Of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, en- 
titled ‘*A Consideration of our Penal 
System and Suggestions of Reform,” 
discusses a question which is constantly 
becoming more important, and as steadily 
evolving features more serious and difficult 
of determination. In its every aspect, 
social, economic and sentimental, it is 
surrounded with problems and _perplex- 
ities; yet if the present structure of 
society is to be maintained—if something 
entirely different is not to be substituted— 
some better, and it may be juster, meth- 
od of dealing with crimes and criminals 
must be devised, which shall be more 
systematic and less empirical than 
the methods which have been generally 
preferred and employed. We repeat 
that we must seek improvement in this 
respect if society remains as it is ; that is 
to say, if it shall continue to be based 
upon law, and preserved in such con- 
dition by government, whatever may be 
the form of that government. Such con- 
dition presupposes and absolutely re- 
quires the institution of a certain degree 
of restraint, and the exercise of some 
kind and quantity of compulsion. If 
mankind shall at any time determine to 
live without law and government, then, 
of course, there will be no penal system 
to reform or improve, because in that 
social condition there can be—in the 
sense in which the terms are used in this 
discussion—neither crimes nor criminals. 
Then a man may still sin against heaven 
and his own conscience, but he can no 
longer give offense to society, nor can 


society have any claim to control or 
correct his acts. 

This millennial statehood will quite 
probably be reached at some period in 
the procession of the ages; but existing 
indications warrant us in believing that it 
is yet so many generations ahead of us 
that it is scarcely discreet to take it into 
consideration when casting about for 
present prophylactic or remedial influ- 
ences. For many centuries longer, a 
large majority of mankind will continue 
to believe in the necessity of law—laws 
of human, statutory enactment, ‘‘ com- 
manding,”’ in the opinion of such major- 
ity, ‘‘ that which is right, and prohibiting 
that which is wrong.” There will remain 
in the human breast equally as long, an 
invincible tendency towards government 
of some character and with some quan- 
tum of power as a means of enforcing 
the execution of the laws. 

We must, therefore, assume as factors 
entering essentially into any consideration 
to be given this subject, a general disin- 
clination on the part of society to permit 
any particular individual to do altogether 
as he pleases, and a disposition to regard 
as a public offense the act of any indi- 
vidual when it is injurious or unneces- 
sarily unpleasant to others, however 
agreeable it may be to himself. 

There has been, it is true, in all periods 
of history, a certain school of philosophy 
which has deemed such convictions mere- 
ly prejudices, like the prevalent prefer- 
ences in favor of the institutions of 
property and matrimony. Fortunately 
(we think), this school has never been 
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either numerous or influential. Its ex- 
pounders have been catalogued in popu- 
lar estimation with that class, no member 
of which 
“e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law,” 


and while they may feel a very direct and 
personal interest in all matters connected 


with prison discipline, their views and . 


wishes will hardly be consulted. 

But if we undertake to regulate the 
conduct of men by laws and government- 
al commands, we must compel obedience 
to such regulations, and we can not do 
that unless we provide and enforce 
penalties for their violation. Not only is 
this the logic of the matter, but it is 
confirmed by every phase of human 
experience Whatever else history may 
have failed to teach, it has certainly, in 
every form it has been given us, 
abundantly taught this lesson. Human 
nature is so wide and includes so many 
various and complex emotions—the 
sources and inducementsof human action 
are so numerous and involved—that it is 
extremely difficult to determine with 
accuracy the precise motives which 
influence men to any particular act or 
line of conduct. But we may safely 
announce as a general proposition, to 
which there are not many exceptions, 
that the average man is more controlled 
by a fear of consequences than by a 
conscientious desire to do that which is 
right, or even the hope of benefit. This 
is the most potent influence, at any rate, 
for restraint ; and lawsare necessarily in- 
tended and directed more to restrain and 
regulate men’s acts than to prescribe or 
dictate their conduct. 

Patent and undeniable as all this ap- 
pears to most people, there are some 
who advance theories of how crime and 
criminals should be dealt with which 
logically imply its complete contradic- 
tion. There are some whose philan- 
thropy, we can not help thinking, has 
outrun their discretion, who contend 
that no punishment should be inflicted 
for crime—that the so-called criminal is 
merely an unfortunate, deserving com- 
passion and the tenderest care, but un- 
der no circumstances to be treated 
harshly. The writer of our article does 
not fully endorse this idea, but is evi- 
dently very deeply impressed with it. 
The! merciful feminine nature strongly 
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inclines her to embrace it, but just at the 
right moment, as we shall see, reason 
steps forth and forbids the banns. She 
says: 

‘‘This problem, more than any other 
public issue, involves direct, terrible re- 
sponsibility to individuals, for exactly 
this 1s what we must decide,whether or not 
this man, with nerves sensible of suffer- 
ing as our own, with a family, perhaps, 
to be overwhelmed in his disgrace— 
whether this fellow creature is ‘‘to be 
hanged by the neck until he is dead,” 
next month—tomorrow—to-day. 
Whether these others are to suffer to-day 
and to-morrow, for months and years, 
servitude and disgrace under that heavi- 
est of all curses, death in life in the pen- 
itentiary! There is no way to escape 
the responsibility of this decision—we 
are not merely de jure, but de facto the 
sovereign——we, the people—and can not 
shift on Government, which is only our 
agent, a tittle of the burden. Are we 
guilty of murder, or is it justifiable hom- 
icide we are practicing? It is the ques- 
tion of life and death, the sanctity of 
freedom and personal right, that confronts 
us, and we must meet it with all the re- 
sources of our civilization 
We must seek in the nature of things, in 
world-wide verities, some warrant for the 
cruelty of our penal code if we retain 
it. Is this warrant a metaphysical one? 
Is it that the sense of justice fundamen- 
tally existent in our minds tells us that 
punishment is deserved? That it is just 
and right for him who inflicts suffering 
on others to suffer himself? Is not this 
Justice closely allied to revenge, and should 
investigation prove that the criminal is 
not a free agent, what justice remains in 
punishment? Or going no deeper than 
merely to consider what is expedient, is 
punishment of crimina!s a preventive of 
crime?” 

The plea for clemency, so eloquently 
preferred in the passage we have quoted, 
will be cheerfully admitted, in every 
case, at least, in which they may be sat- 
isfied that its exercise will not prejudice 
the value of the example, by even the 
sternest advocates of the strict enforce- 
ment of the penal code; andin this day 
no one, we believe, would willingly pun- 
ish a man accused of committing a crime, 
if it should be proven, however appar- 
ently heinous his act, that he ‘‘is not a 
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free agent.” But suppose that it be 
proven that he is a free agent—that 
when he committed the murder, robbery, 
arson or whatever be the crime for which 
he is tried, he knew perfectly well what 
he was doing—that he planned it with 
astute, deliberate cunning—selected 
time, place and opportunity, and evinced 
in every unmistakable way that he was 
perfect master of his actions and able to 
postpone, orif he so chose, to abandon his 
intention altogether—what then? Our 
authoress responds to this query as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘In reply to the metaphysical justi- 
fication,the answer is that science has pen- 
etrated more deeply into the obscurities 
of human nature—that behind metaphys- 
ics is psychology, passing by insensible 
gradations into physiology. By the light 
of these revelations we are beginning 
dimly to perceive that character is the 
product of forces acting both through the 
experience of the individual, and ex- 
perience of his ancestors—heredity, the 
initial impulse, being modified by the 
thousand conflicting forces of environ- 
ment with its countless strings—what 
wonder that it should so often become 
Where 


jangled, out of tune and harsh! 
does free will come in ?”’ 

With all due respect for an argument 
so learned and so ably presented, we are 
compelled to say that it proves too much 


and defeats itself. In deference to 
**science,” we all now accept the theory 
of evolution and its necessary corollary— 
the doctrine of racial and social develop- 
ment. We acknowledge that we all 
trace back our origin to the savage, and 
through the savage to the cave-dweller 
and the river-drift man. Robbers, hom- 
icides, cannibals, were our ancestors all. 
Nevertheless, some of as, despite the 
hampering influences of this heredity, 
have advanced very considerably—have 
progressed to such an extent, at any rate, 
that we no longer commit felonies and 
rarely relapse into misdemeanors. Now, 
if we have attained to such a degree of 
‘* free agency,” with what reason can it 
be insisted that our contemporaries, who 
indulge in murder and rapine when 
either serves their purposes, are so very 
far short of it ? 

And how are we to suppose that this 
very much improved condition has been 
accomplished? By what means have we 


reached this modern state of society in 
which the greater part of the population 
manage to live without the commission 
of violence or trespass, and only a lim- 
ited number succumb to the ancient 
instincts and continue to practice the 
most objectionable ancestral methods ? 
We are compelled to believe that ‘‘ pun- 
ishment”’ was the principal and most 
potent agency in working this reforma- 
tion of manners. We feel quite sure 
that of ‘‘ the thousand conflicting forces 
of environment,” that one which has 
most contributed to tameand civilize the 
savage and make him realize that he 
can be a ‘‘free agent” if he will, has 
been the wholesome castigation inflicted 
for acts which offended the sense of pro- 
priety obtaining in his age and tribe. If 
by this agency so much of evil has been 
eliminated in the past, why not continue 
to employ it—although, perhaps, in a 
modified form and degree—in the hope 
that it still possesses a power of correc- 
tion? And if to-day the remote heredi- 
tary tendencies are unusually strong 
in some individual; if he attempts 
to cut our throats, burn our houses, 
harry our goods, or in any way 
unreasonably invade the comfort and 
safety of ourselves and families; if he 
will positively refuse to be a free agent 
for good, and insists on being one only 
for evil, should we be severely cen- 
sured for desiring to quiet these ex- 
tremely inconvenient ancestral traits by 
putting him to “sleep with his fathers ?” 

Indeed, the writer of the article herself 
suggests and justifies such action in 
certain cases. 

‘*Men and women guilty of murder 
proving them dangerous to the com- 
munity, either by reason of vicious or 
insensible natures, and all perpetrators of 
heinous crimes be executed 
promptly on conviction, but as painlessly 
as possible, to rid the world of so danger- 
ous a creature, and release the poor 
victim of transmitted vices or those which 
environment has stamped on him from 
the dominion of evil passions and the 
curse of a degraded life.” 

We are gratified that we shall be per- 
mitted to punish some very bad crimi- 
nals, although it be only as a favor to 
themselves. 

‘¢ But,” asks our writer, ‘‘is not the 
justice, which demands the punishment 
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of criminals, closely allied to revenge?” 

Candidly, we think it is; just as 
sincerely we think it natural and right 
that it should be. 

Now there may be a feeling of revenge 
which is not akin to and has no element 
in it of either malice, cruelty or unchar- 
' itableness. It may be an impulse of 
resentment against wrong doing, a desire 
to visit evil with due requital. In this 
sense justice is often and may well be 
‘* closely allied to revenge,” where the 
punishment is inflicted without regard to 
whether the example be particularly 
necessary or not or the criminal be put 
out of the way, but that he may receive 
his deserts. 

Thomas Carlyle, in discussing this 
very subject more than forty years ago, 
answered those who advocated the 
abolition of capital punishment upon the 
ground that it was in the nature of 
revenge, by justifying it as a measure of 
revenge on the part of society against 
the crime. He said: 


‘« Find out what the law of God is with 
regard to a man; make that your human 
law, or I say it will be ill with you, and 


not well. If you love your thief or 
murderer, if Nature and eternal Fact love 
him, then do as you are now doing. But 
if Nature and Fact do notlove him? If 
they have set inexorable penalties upon 
him, and planted natural wrath against, 
him in every God-created human heart— 
then, I advise you, cease, and change 
your hand! ” 

Really we think this is neither un- 
reasonable nor wicked. The largest 
charity may be and should be extended 
to the man, honest at heart and kind and 
just by nature, whom terrible temptation 
—the dire strain of want—the sight of 
loved ones suffering for bread—have 
driven to some“ crime, unaccompanied 
by brutal incidents and cruel conse- 
quences, and done solely to relieve in- 
tolerable distress. For such a man 
society does feel and express, in almost 
every way, pity and clemency. 

Nowhere on this continent could the 
history of Jean Val-Jean be duplicated. 
No jury would commit a man to the 
penitentiary for any term of years because 
he had stolen a loaf of bread to feed 
starving children, even if the statute 
were so framed as to permit it. The 
criminal statutes have been amended in 


all the States, so that the theft must now 
be of articles of much more value than 
formerly to constitute the crime of grand 
larceny, and the theft of articles of small 
value is, in many States, not now a felony 
at all. In the unlimited power of pardon 
given all the State executives, and its 
extensive exercise are, also, to be found 
remedies for any harshness of the statute. 

But for the brutal bully and ruffian, the 
violator of female honor, and the fero- 
cious torturer of the weak and defenseless 
—the selfish, heartless ‘* tough” who 
permits no scruple to deter him when 
seeking the cruelest gratification of his 
interest or pleasure—for him we think 
the element of ‘‘ revenge” should enter 
largely into the punishment provided for 
his crimes. No matter whether he 
habitually drowns his sense of ‘ free 
agency” in drink, or, in his soberest 
moments, feels the accumulated impulses 
of a thousand savage ancestors raging in 
his veins, he should be made to know 
that good men resent his offenses and 
hate him. 

But why hesitate on account of such 
fears that the justice intended to restrain 
criminals may savor of some unchristian 
sentiment ? 

We know—if we know anything— 
that discipline is impossible without pun- 
ishment, and that the punishment which 
does not inflict pain is barren and im- 
potent. Very few mencan be restrained 
merely by admonition. The man who 
wishes very much to do something 
rarely listens to reason, unless reason 
holds out some strong reward or threat- 
ens some very unpleasant consequence. 
Ambition and hope are incentives to 
comparatively few, but the fear of 
reckoning is felt in a greater or less de- 
gree by all men. The more stupid and 
therefore the more brutal a man is, the 
stronger is the necessity of restraining 
him through fear. His reason rejects 
moral considerations; it can not compre- 
hend prudential considerations, but he 
understandsas perfectly as does the tamed 
beast that it is well to leave undone those 
things for which, when done, he catches 
the whip. We have little faith, there- 
fore—even when they seem to be sup- 
ported by the deductions of science—in 
theories which teach that all the sting 
and suffering shall be taken out of pun- 
ishment. 
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Nevertheless, we quite agree with our 
writer that punishment ought not to be 
carried to the length of torture or inhu- 
manity, although we can not agree with 
her in all of the expedients she suggests 
to make the life of the convict entirely 
happy. Cleanliness and decency should 
be enforced—sanitary regulations should 
be observed—palatable and healthy food 
should be furnished—no man should be 
made to work when ill, or forced to 
tasks beyond his strength and capacity— 
additional punishments for infraction 
of prison rules should be inflicted with 
the utmost caution—rewards for good 
conduct should be judiciously and even 
liberally given—instruction, beneficial 
morally and in other ways, to those who 
will receive it, should be provided— 
and the possible reformation of the 
criminal always kept in view. 

But every man sent to the State prison 
should be made to find it an uncomfort- 
able, an undesirable residence. He should 
be made to regret that he had gone there, 
and earnestly wish to be out. Otherwise, 
we can perceive not the slightest wisdom 
or use in sending him there. 

There are manv suggestions in this 
article, with some of which we are 
heartily in sympathy, from some. of 
which we dissent, all of which are inter- 
esting, yet which our limited space will 
not permit us to consider, 

One, however, we will notice, as it is 
quite novel,and, we confess, startling to us. 
It is the suggestion that in casesof larceny 
and other offenses not of a brutal charac- 
ter, criminal proceedings proper, shall be 
dispensed with, but the defendant shall 
be incarcerated and made to work until 
he has earned enough to make restitution 
to the party from whom he has stolen. 
He shall be put to work at the trade or 
profession which he best understands, 
and, pending the obtention of work and 
the discharge of the debt, shall be well 
taken care of. 

We fear we perceive some slight 
difficulties—or, at the very least, doubts 
—in the way of this method. At a time 
like the present—indeed at any time— 
it might furnish unusual temptation to 
the unemployed to commit larceny; and 
if a man can not find work at his trade 
when at large,. will it not be more diffi- 
cult to procure such work for him after 
he has been confined in this sanitarium ? 


Suppose, for instance,a briefless barrister 
should commit a small forgery in order 
to obtain money he is really obliged to 
have? If he is jailed under this system, 
he will have, of course, the right to 
demand that he shall work at his pro- 
fession ; but how find him clients ? 
There are two measures of reform 
which are, we think, imperatively. de- 
manded. One of them is alluded to in 
the article on which we comment. It is 


_ the colonization scheme, and commends 


itself for reasons of policy and humanity 
alike. Nor do we think the plan at 
all impracticable as some do. Of 
course it must be done, if done at all, 
under the auspices and by the aid of the 
General Government. Territory must 
be set aside by the United States to 
which the several States may send such 
of their convicts as may be selected ; 
the expense borne principally, if not en- 
tirely, by the States and prorated on the 
numbers sent by each. We believe that 
in a term of years not very long, the ex- 
pense so incurred would become lighter 
than to maintain the convicts at home, 

necessitating as that will do large addi. 

tional construction of buildings and suit- 

able equipment to provide for and ket p 
them employed. 

The advantages of such a plan are 
manifest. Some of the inmates of the 
penitentiaries—the more in« orrigible— 
emerge, torose and vindictive, to re- 
commence their depredations upon 
society. They feel the difficulty of 
reformation even if they have the desire 
for it. Callcus and desperate, they be- 
gin again a career of plunder and b'ood, 
after an experience which has deadened 
in them the sentiment of remorse, and 
quickened the instincts of caution and 
craft. 

These men, refused as a rule honest 
employment, can not often, we repeat, 
reform if they would. With all the 
old instincts intensified by hatred and 
malice against the power which has 
punished them—with the temptations 
and opportunities all about them to ply 
their dreadful trade again, they feel no 
aspiration for a better life. But colonized 
in some territory of scanty population, 
where the inducements and opportunities 
for crime are lacking, and they are com- 
pelled to labor honestly for subsistence, 
they lose in time the habits and thoughts 
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of the felon and are born again into 
honesty in spite of themselves. ‘The 
Australian convict who has become 
honest and prosperous in that remote 
region might have never been aught 
but a ruffian and robber in Lon- 
don. But on a sheep ranche in the 
antipodes, with no one he _ could 
rob in sixty miles of him, and nothing in 
that person’s possession worth the tak- 
ing—with no houses to break, no safes 
to crack, no purses to steal—the thief 
and the burglar loses, among his new 
environments, both disposition and 
aptitude for his former business. 

There is another consideration which 
has always commended very strongly 
this colonization of criminals. It will 
afford a method of relieving certain men, 
who have committed such crimes as 
homicides, under circumstances which 
compel us to sympathize with and almost 
justify them, of a portion of the shame 
and suffering in the punishment which 
must be inflicted if the law is to be im- 
partially administered. It will permit 
the families of such men to rejoin. them 
and receive the care of a father anda 
husband. 

The other measure of reform, even 
more earnestly required, is a provision 
for the separation of juvenile from adult 
convicts. No boy or girl under the age 
of eighteen should ever be sent to the 
penitentiary. Houses of correction 
should be erected where, removed from 
the association with older and and aban- 
doned criminals, they may have some 
chance to profit by moral teaching. A 
boy sent to the penitentiary herds with 
wretches who seem heroes in his esti- 
mation and inoculate him with all that is 
vilest in themselves. He may come forth 
utterly vicious and irreclaimable, an evan- 
gelist and missionary of crime—lost him- 
self, a corrupter of others. If the State 
can not educate her little children, let 
her at least not deepen the damnation of 
their ignorance and vice. 

We have not the space to consider the 
economic questions involved. But they 
must be settled definitely ere long. The 
people of each State must speedily 
determine finally between the warden 
and the contract system, and whether 
convicts shall under any circumstances 
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be worked outside of the prison wall. 
Until these questions be settled, the minor 
referms of which we have spoken will be 
difficult of accomplishment. 


THE LATIN POETS. 


We can not refrain from giving our 
readers the substance of a very admir- 
able paper, so -entitled,—recently pre- 
pared by the Hon. Boyd Winchester, 
and read before the Salmagundi Club of 
Louisville ; and regret that we can pub- 
lish it only in this form. But the ex- 
cerpts herein furnished will of them- 
selves, we think, be extremely interest- 
ing to the many who still retain their 
early affection for the classic muse. 

We can hardly believe that the time 
will ever come when these productions 
shall not command the admiration of 
scholars, or fail to arouse the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of those imbued with a 
kindred genius. 

Treating themes which always have 
and, doubtless, always will most deeply 
interest humanity; full of thoughts which 
have guided the loftiest minds in pursuit 
of the most exalted truths; abounding 
ih images only less beautiful than those 
conceived by the poetic fancy of the 
Greek ; expressed in language and form 
wherein grace and vigor are happily 
united, it is not wonderful that these 
poems have been models for imitation, 
and are still regarded as examples of 
literary taste and excellence. 

Mr. Winchester shows how contem- 
porary influences always shape and color 
the literature of a people, and how in 
the history of the Roman—conqueror and 
master of the world—there was some- 
thing both to aid and hinder his develop- 
ment in letters. He points out very 
clearly and very justly the matters 
wherein they were indebted to their 
literary predecessors, the Greeks, and 
not less justly claims that they overcame 
certain difficulties with which the Greeks 
had either not to contend, or to contend 
with in a much less degree. 
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‘*Ttis impossible,” he says, ‘‘to contem- 
plate the annals of Greek literature and 
art without being struck with them as by 
far the most extraordinary and brilliant 
phenomena in the history of the human 
mind. The situation of the Latin poets 
was widely different and far less favorable 
both to the originality of their thoughts 
and the vigorous simplicity of their 
expression than the Greeks. They 
wrote at a time when the happiest models 
of their art were already before them, 
and in a country where the great works 
of the Grecian masters were not only 
known, but having been handed down 
with the consenting admiration of an- 
tiquity, were valued as just criterions of 
all succeeding excellence. Among the 
Romans a life of literary and elegant 
pursuits was never in very high estimation. 
Nothing can prove this more decidedly 
than the very frequent occasions Cicero 
takes to apologize for such a course of 
life. Then most of the Roman poetry was 
written either to express gratitude to a 
patron orto court favor from a prince. 
Notwithstanding these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, the Latin poets enjoyed some 
great and peculiar advantages. It was 
long before the poets flourished at Rome 
that the great critic of antiquity had 
collected from the writings of his coun- 
trymen three principles of taste, which 
no nation can possess without so much 
improvement to its poetry as to produce 
order where there would have been con- 
fusion, and unity instead of incoherence 
and digression. The possession of this 
treatise of Aristotle, even in its imperfect 
state, gave the Latins such advantages 
in the important points of arrangement 
and general correctness, as would keep 
them clear of those errors in which the 
bolder and untaught genius of the 
Greeks was almost necessarily bewilder- 
ed. Therefore, the Latin poets distin- 
guish their writings more by acquired 
than by natural ability; and if not 
remarkable for such masterly strokes of 
genius, they are superior in all those 
points which are affected by an improved 
state of education, manners and taste. 

‘‘The Greek and Latin languages were 
both favorable to the higher walks of 
poetry ; both were equally possessed of 
an uncommon sweetness and variety of 
phraseology, which was derived from a 
diversity in the termination of inflections, 


and from a boundless liberty of inversion 
in the arrangement of words. These 
advantages were assisted and heightened 
by the use of accentual syllables and a 
singular propriety of poetical measure. 
The grandeur of heroics, the variety and 
animation of lyrics, the plaintive flow of 
elegiacs, and the natural plainness of 
iambics, all so happily correspond with 
the several departments of poetry, to 
which they are applied, that while the 
judgment is improved by the sentiment, 
the ear is delighted with the sound; and 
we feel ourselves at one time exalted to 
sublimity by the majestic numbers of 
Virgil, at another depressed into com- 
passion by the slow and melancholy 
cadences of Tibullus. 

“A variety of dialects, a sweetness 
and sublimity of sounds, and a grandeur 
of compound epithets have imparted to 
Greek poetry that elevation and melody 
of style which can never be obtained by 
the cultivators of the rough and disjoint- 
ed languages of modern times. The one 
great cause of the general superiority of 
the Greeks over the Latins in most of the 
graver species of poetry consisted in the 
accidental advantage of a language be- 
yond all others harmonious and ductile 
in its compass, its flexibility, its reaches 
and its powers; a language equally 
adapted and accommodated alike to the 
refined distinctions and close reasonings 
of the philosopher; to the most shadowy 
subtlety and the utmost exactness of 
definition, as well as to the energy and 
pathos of popular eloquence; to the 
majesty, the elevation, the variety of the 
epic and the boldest license of the 
dithyrambics, no less than to the sweet- 
ness of the elegy, the simplicity of the 
pastorals, or the heedless gaiety and 
delicate characterization of comedy. 
From the perpetual recurrence of mili- 
tary services among the Romans, the 
terms of the camp and the ideas of 
conquest imperceptibly mixed themselves 
with the language of that people, and 
gave to the productions of the poet that 
dignity of expression and majesty of 
style, which distinguish the works of the 
Augustan era. It, however, gradually 
changed from a rude Italian dialect into 
a great organ of law, government, and 
literature, attaining that beauty of cor- 
rectness and singular propriety, where 
every ornament is selected with taste and 
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put on with gracefulness. De Quincey 
remarks: ‘In the literature of Rome it 
is that we find the true El Dorado of 
rhetoric, as we might expect from the 
sinewy compactness of the language.” 

‘«The Romans, before they wrote a line 
that has come down to us, had received 
the whole Hellenic learning and poetry 
poured in upon them, so that the very 
air of Italy was colored with the hues of 
Greece, and the productions of any 
Roman poet are tinged and refracted by 
the Hellenic medium of association and 
language through which they were 
habitually beheld. Dr. Johnson claims 
that the Latin metres—heroic, elegiac, 
lyric and dramatic—are all of Greek 
origin. ‘ The best Latin epic poetry,’ he 
add, ‘ is the feeble echo of the Iliad and 
Odyssey,the best Latin eclogues imitations 
of Theocritus, the most finished didactic 
poems in the Latin language taken from 
Hesiod, and the Latin tragedies bad 
copies of the masterpieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides, Demophilus, Menander 
and Apollodorus.’ 

‘*Tt is no small merit that the Latin 
poets possessed the judgment to appre- 
ciate the genius and spirit of the Grecks, 
the candor to acknowledge it, and the 
the talent to employ and not seldom to 
improve it. 

‘Tt is probable that the first metrical 
compositions of the Romans, like those of 
every other people, were pious effusions 
for favors received or expected from the 
gods; of these were the hymns to Mars. 
To these succeeded the Fescennine 
verses, which were sung or rather -e- 
cited after the vintage and harvest, being 
rude praises of the titular divinities of 
the country. By degrees these assumed 
the form of a dialogue, and then they 
were dropped for something of a more 
regular kind, which took the name of 
Satire; the origin of this word is now 
conceded to be Roman, being derived 
from Satura, rich, abounding, full of 
variety, which explains the nature of the 
first satires, which treated of various 
subjects and were full of various matters. 

‘‘The satires in the form of comedies 
were used to attack the follies and vices 
of the day; they were frequently inde- 
cent and always extravagant. Then 
satire became freed from action and 
was framed into a poem and became a 
favorite pursuit, being cultivated by 


many writers. Horace and Quintilian 
claim for the Romans the invention of 
this kind of poetry. Ennius, who flour- 
ished in the time of the Second Punic 
war, was regarded as the father of Latin 
poetry or rather of the second school of 
Latin poetry, of the only school of which 
the works have descended tous. There 
doubtless were verses previously, to 
which he refers as the fauns and bards 
who were wont to chant in the old time, 
and Cicero mournfully asks, ‘ Where are 
those.old verses now ?’ 

‘But the golden age of Latin poetry 
commenced in the years preceding the 
overthrow of the republic, and reached 
its maturity in the reign of Augustus. 
The Augustan age as an epoch in the 
history ot literature begins a few years 
previous to the death of Julius Cesar, 
44 B. C., and ends with the death of 
Ovid, 17 a. D. Of the poets belong- 
ing to that age whose writings have 
reached modein times and are best 
known may be mentioned Virgil, Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, and Ovid. 
All were born and some had reached 
manhood before the final overthrow of 
the republic at the battle of Philippi. 
But it will not do to omit from any list 
of Latin poets the names of two who 
came earlier than the period designated 
—that is during the republic— Lucretius 
and Catullus, and one who came later, 
near the middle of the first century, 
Juvenal. In the productions of these 
critics may be found a correctness of 
taste, a propriety of thought, a strict 
perception and observance of the rules 
of good writing, and above all,a peculiar 
talent for descriptive poetry, which have 
an unrivalled claim. The decline of 
Roman poetry genrrally immediately 
succeeded the era of its prosperity, the 
same causes which vitiated the taste of 
the people for public works and even 
contaminated the purity of the senses 
and of the mind, communicated their 
contagion to the productions of the 
writer.” 

We can not give Mr. Winchester’s 
criticisms on all the poets he has men- 
tioned, and especially regret that we 
must omit what he has said of Virgil, 
Horace and Lucretius. 

We quote his concluding comment on 
Ovid as a tribute to the genius and _pur- 
pose of that amiable and unfortunate 
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poet; and also as a just and discriminate 
exposition of the general purpose of the 
verse of the Augustan era. 

‘¢The fifteenth book, the last of ‘The 
Metamorphosis,’ contains an eloquent 
exposition of the Pythagorean _philo- 
sophy; that is, of the doctrine most 
commonly connected with his name, the 
metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls from one body to another, whether 
of man or the lower animals. It was an 
old belief of the Aryan race, and it had 
a practical aspect which commended it 
to the Roman mind, always more in- 
clined to ethical than to metaphysical 
speculations. Virgil, in that vision of 
the lower world, which occupies the 
sixth book of his great epic, employs it, 
partly, indeed, as a poetical artifice for 
introducing his magnificent roll of Roman 
worthies, but also in a more serious 
aspect, as suggesting the method of those 
purifying influences which were to edu- 

- cate the human soul for higher destinies. 
Ovid sees in it the philosophical explana- 
tion of the marvels which he has been 
relating, and, as it were, their vindica- 
tion from the possible charge of being 
childish fables, vacant of any real mean- 
ing and unworthy of aseriouspen. ‘The 
Metamorphosis”’ is a work, which, better 
than any other great poem that can be 
mentioned, specimens may adequately 
represefit; and of these Pygmalion’s 
statue changing into flesh and blood at 
sculptor’s passionate prayer is a subject 
after Ovid’s own heart, and he treats it 
with consummate delicacy and skill: 

“«The sculptor sought 
His home, and, bending o’er the couch that 


ore 
His maiden’s lifelike image. to her lips 
Fond pressed his own, and lo! her lips seemed 

warm, 
And warmer, kissed again; and now his hand 
Her bosom seeks, and dimpling to his touch 
The ivory seems to yield—as in the sun 
The waxen labor of Hymettus’ bees 
By plastic fingers wrought, to various shape 
And use by use is fashioned. Wonder-spelled, 
Scarce daring to believe his bliss; in dread 
Lest sense deluded mock him, on the form 
He loves, again and yet again his hand 
Lays trembling penta and to his touch a pulse 
Within throbs answering palpable ;—’twas 
flesh ! 

’T was very life! Then forth in eloquent flood 
His grateful heart its thanks to Venus poured! 
The lips he kissed were living lips that felt 
His passionate pressure; o’er the virgin cheeks 


Stole deepening: crimson ;—and the unclosing 
eyes 
At Pen on Heaven and on their lover looked!’” 

Of Juvenal, a writer more imbued, 
perhaps, with the Roman temper and 
national characteristics than any other, 
either of prose or verse, Mr. Winchester 
says: 

‘*Juvenal began his satiric career 
where Horace finished; that is to say, 
he did that for morals and for liberty, 
which Horace had done for decorum 
and taste. He boldly raised his voice 
against usurpation of power, recalling 
the memory of the glorious era of inde- 
pendence to the degenerate Romans, 
who had substituted suicide in the place 
of their ancient courage, and from the 
days of Augustus to Domitian only 
avenged their slavery by an epigram. 
Juvenal was fluent and witty as Horace, 
grave and sublime as Perseus; of a more 
decided character than the first, and 
better acquainted with mankind than the 
latter, he did not confine himself to the 
mode of regulating an intercourse with 
the great, or to abstract disquisition on 
the nature of scholastic liberty ; but, dis- 
regarding the claims of a vain urbanity, 
and fixing all his soul on the external 
destinations of moral good and evil, he 
labored with a magnificence of language 
peculiar to himself, to set forth the loveli- 
ness of virtue and the deformity and 
horror of vice in full and perfect display. 

‘*Juvenal’s characteristics were en- 
ergy, passion and _ indignation; his 
great aim to alarm the vicious, and if 
possible to exterminate vice, which had, 
as it were, acquired a legal] establishment. 
He looked upon the alliance of the 
agreeabie with the odious as entirely 
incompatible, and contemned the feeble 
weapon of ridicule, so familiar to his 
predecessors. He therefore seized Satire, 
and rushing from the palace to the 
tavern, and from the gates of Rome to 
the boundaries of the empire, he struck 
without distinction whoever deviated 
from the course of nature or from the 
paths of honor. It is no longer a poet, 
like Horace, fortified with that indiffer- 
ence called philosophical serenity, who 
could amuse himself with bantering vice, 
or at most with upbraiding a few errors 
in a style which flowed as indolence or 
caprice or pleasure directed ; but it was 
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a stern and incorruptible censor, an 
inflamed and impetuous poet, whose 
denunciations of Roman luxury and vice 
are caustic and powerful, and who 
sometimes rises with his subject to the 
noblest heights of tragedy. 

‘« The erroneous views of a corrupted 
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court, and the base effeminacy uf degen- 
erate conquerors, could only be exposed 
by the severe invective of a Juvenal. To 
him may be applied what Seneca said of 
Cato—that he gained as complete «a 
triumph over the vices of his country as 
Scipio did over the enemies of it.”” 


Books AND WRITERS. 


A PROTEST AGAINST ‘SALLY 
DOWS.” 


We are all familiar with the intoler- 
ance of the self appointed censors of 
letters in this country, who, until 
recently, have raised the incredulous 
eyebrow and curled the sarcastic lip at 
mention of ‘‘ Southern literature ;” who, 
while lauding mediocrity in their neigh- 
bors, shut their eyes to the excellence 
of Poe and Simms, and Gayarre; and 
of Hayne and Lanier and Prentice. 


But now that the literature of this - 


section has forced itself upon the 
attention of these critics, there has come 
a vogue or fad of writing stories of the 
South. We have suffered a pestilence 
of them from the Grub Street writers of 
Boston and New York. One of the 
recent offenders in this respect is Bret 
Harte, in his latest volume, sent from 
across the Atlantic, where he has expa- 
triated himself, and called ‘‘ Sally Dows 
and Other Stories.” 

For a quarter of a century Bret Harte 
has been palming off spurious currency 
upon a credulous public. His California 
counterfeits were accepted by the play- 
wright and the public, although they 
were in no sense true to life. His 
failure to portray the real type of the 
pioneer was as plain to those who knew 
the field as was his palpable imitation of 
Dickens’ style. Bret Harte is said to 
be a fastidious student of words, and 
that he has attained an excellence in the 


art of verbal. expressions no one will 
deny, but it is ‘+ cold, rancid art” ; for 
there is more truth and, to our thinking, 
more art as well, in one page of Mary 


Hallock Foote, or Wolcott Balestier, or 
Owen Wister than in all Bret Harte ever 


wrote. His shallow perception, except of 
the ludicrous side of things, and his pov- 
erty of ethical insight, were never more 
apparent than in his latest writing; for 
no author should attempt to deal with 
the most complex period of Southern 
civilization—the reconstruction period— 
without bringing to the task a deep con- 
scientiousness and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the people and of the political: 
and social conditions of that time and 
section. 

Mr. Harte sat down to write ‘‘ Sally 
Dows”’ with no such preparation. He 
offers us in Miss Sally Dows a young 
woman of one of the best Southern 
families—the highest representative of the 
culture of the South, After employing 
two pages in setting forth to the mind’s 
eye of the reader the graces of his 
prone, Miss Sally Dows, who is twenty- 

ve years of age, but has, we are assured, 
the girlish face and winsome figure of the 
lass of sixteen—yet a woman of “en- 
larged capacity,” with ‘‘a face of the 
softest pink complexion,” the ‘silkiest 
skin” and the most ‘‘ refined mobility.” 
Mr. Harte makes her say, as she extends 
her little hand to her visitor, Colonel 
Courtland, lately arrived from the North: 

‘*¢*7’m not Miss Miranda Dows,’ said 
the vision with a frankness that was half 
child-like and half practical, as she 
extended a little hand, ‘ but I can talk 
‘* fahm’”’ with yo’ about as well as aunty, 
and I reckon from what Major Reed 
says heah, as long as yo’ get the persim. 
mons yo’ don’t mind what kind o’ pole 
yo’ knock ’em down with.’” 

How ridiculous! She is no Southern 
lady, but simply Mr. Harte’s favorite 
Sierra hoyden, ‘‘M’liss,” with her tricks of 
speech and manner that have so long 
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delighted the gallery gods of the Bowery 
and the Sunday patrons of the Coney 
Island casinos. Here is another in- 
siance of straining after theatrical 
eects. Miss Sally and the Colonel are 
passing through the graveyard one 
Sunday on their way from church. They 
have passed the grave of one of the 
former lovers of the attractive Miss 
ows, where she had made several 
f{.cetious and felicitous remarks con- 
cerning her old flame, when the con- 
y -rsation continues with reference to a 
more recent episode : 

“¢ Ves,’ said Miss Sally, with dancing 
eyes. ‘I, a So’th’n girl, actually set my 
foot on the head of a No’th’n scum of a 
Co’nnte! My!’ 

‘«¢ Let that satisfy your friend then’ 

‘**No! want toapologize. Sit down 
Co’nnle.’ 

‘¢*¢But, Miss Sally—’ 

«Sit down, quick! ’ 

‘* ‘He did so, seating himself sideways 
onthe bank. Miss Sally stood beside him. 

‘© « Take off yo’ hat, sir!’ 

‘‘He obeyed smilingly. Miss Sally 
suddenly slipped behind him. He felt 
the soft touch of her small hands on his 
shoulders ; warm breath stirred the roots 
of his hair, and then—the light pressure 
on his scalp of what seemed the lips of a 
child. 

‘‘He leaped to his feet, yet before he 
couldturn com) letely around—a difficulty 
the young lady had evidently calculated 
upon—he was too late! The floating 
draperies of the artful Miss Sally were 
already disappearing among the tombs 
in the direction of the hollow.” 

How kittenish! Howtetching! One 
can hear the thundering applause from 
Bowery gallery and Buckingham parquet, 
repeated until Miss Sally, the Co’nnle, 
and Mr. Bret. Harte have bowed their 
smiling thanks again and again. 

And Mr. Harte would have the public 
accept this as a natural and characteristic 
action of a high-born Southern girl to- 
ward a man whom she has known barely 
a month and with whom she has held 
only occasional business relations! 

Again, after doing heroic things in» 
saving a negro from the murderous hands 
of a would-be assassin, and after having 
defied and driven back, single handed, 
a bloodthirsty band of Kuklux and their 
bloodhounds pursuing the negro and 
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his deliverer through the swamp and the 
darkness, Colonel Courtland at last stag- 
gers and falls, unconscious and alone, 
dying of the bite of a copperhead snake, 
received inthe swamp about an hour 
before. Then it is that Miss Sally Dows 
drops down miraculously from the sky, 
and real zing in her divine omniscience 
the character of his malady and the 
location of the injury, throws herself 
upon the ground beside him; and, tearing 
away the clothing, she applies her lips 10 
his wounded arm (how thoughtful of the 
copperhead to bite the Colonel on the 
arm! Suppose the snake had been 1n- 
considerate enough to bite him on the 
leg!) and sucks the poison from his 
system, in defiance of all laws of venous, 
arterial and capillary circulation; and 
then in a thrilling voice she says to her 
negress attendant (also miraculously 
dropped down for the sake of propriety): 

‘*‘I’s the only thing to save him! 
Hush, yo’ chatiering black crow! Say 
anything about this to a living soul and 
Is] have yo’ flogged! Now trot out the 
whisky bottle and pour it down him.’ ” 

Again the Bowery and Buckingham 
critics vociferate their applause, and the 
gifted trio ‘‘trot out” before the cur- 
tain to bow their smiling thanks, after 
which the audience retire between acts 
to innoculate themselves against snake 
bites. 

What rubbish! If it had been written 
by one of less prominence, not to say 
eminence, than Mr. Bret Harte.it would 
not have been noticed here; but having 
seen this same story praised’ by what 
claims to be the leading critical authority 
of New York, we can not fcerbear this 


pro‘est. 
T. E. Spencer. 


IN RE “ PUDD’NHEAD WILSON.” 


A better title, perhaps, would be ‘‘ The 
Decline and Fall of Mark Twain; ” for, 
looking at it solely asa prece of litera- 
ture, there is no denying that his niuch- 
advertised serial is tremendously stupid. 
If it were nothing more, the reading, even 
the eritical, world cou'd afford to receive 
it in the charity of ‘silence, remembering 
the merry heart it has had these twenty 
years past whenever it pleased’ Mr 
Clemens to amuse it. ; 
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‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson” is more than 
stupid. So far as it has appeared—to 
the end of the second installment, that 
is—it is at once malicious and mislead- 
ing. So much so, indeed, that involun- 
tarily one recalls the gentleman who, it 
was said,‘‘ went to his memory for his 
wit, and his imagination for his facts.” 

It certainly seems to me that Mr. 
Clemens must have imagined all the local 
color of his tale. It has to do with 
Dawson’s Landing, a small Missouri 
town on the Mississippi, populated largely 
with F, F. V.’s, all of whom are slave- 
holders, as are the restof the inhabitants. 
Right ‘here I wish to ask why it is that 
the Southern man who has an honest 
and decent pride in the fact that he 
comes of good stock fares so ill at the 
hands of certain literary gentlemen? 
Bret Harte gives us Colonel Starbottle as 
his type. Mr. Cable has won fame and 
fortune and the heart of the whole North 
by demonstrating to its entire satisfaction 
how heartlessly and continually all his 
well-born gentlemen overstep the color 
line. Last of all, Mark Twain has set 
himself the task of showing how im- 
possible it is for a man to have a great- 
grandfather and, at the same time, any 
regard for the Decalogue. 

Perhaps these gentlemen are bent on 
gleaning the full harvest of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Perhaps, too, they are 
wise in so doing. In my seven years 
North, I have more than once been 
asked by people who regarded them. 
selves as. very well-informed ‘‘if there 
were still in the South any pure blacks 
at all, or any pure-blooded whites?” 
At first such questioning made me angry. 
Later, I have come to recognize it as the 
legitimate outcome of the deliverances 
of Mr. Cable and his school. Now that 
Mark Twain has come under their ban- 
ner, the impression will doubtless be- 
come more than ever current. For he 
has—and has deserved—the widest pub- 
lic of any living American writer. And 
it is a melancholy fact that the sheep 
instinct of humanity is so strong as to 
make it follow en masse into any pasture 
of opinion where he may lead. A still 
more. melancholy fact is the inability of 
many, folk to judge a thing with eyes 
blinded by the glamour of a great repu- 
tation. 


ol 


Otherwise, I think, some one would 
have risen ere this to protest against 
some of Mr. Clemens’ gentle idiosyn- 
crasies dispiayed in the first installment. 
For instance, the character of Pembroke 
Howard, introduced solely that the 
author might tell us that Howard, too, 
was an F. F. V., also that ‘‘he was 
popular with the people ’’—and that the 
story has no sort of concern with him. 
A while later he is permitted to die. At 
least, there is a line to that effect. What 
I want to know, and would like to ask 
Mr. Clemens, is how a man can be 
popular with the people,” since popular 
means of, by, or with the people. It 
does assuredly seem to me pretty queer 
usage for aman who was so lately toasted 
and feted by the Lotos Club, as the lead- 
ing exponent of literary art. 

That is by no means a solitary gem of 
its kind. Careful reading shows the like 
upon almost every page. It is not too 
much to say, in fact, that there is slovenly 
construction in every other paragraph. 
But the manner is a trifling burden com- 
pared with the matter of it. First to 
last, the writer seems to feel his burden 
of humor-with-malice-aforethought. He 
had chosen his place, his people. If the 
facts about them are not humorous, so 
much the worse for facts. 

Witness the naming of the hero. He 
had come out of Western New York to 
practice law in the Missouri town. One 
day, hearing a dog bark, he indulges in 
the Joe-Millerism of wishing he owned 
half the dog so he might make an end of 
it Thereupon the by-standers ‘‘ fell away 
from him as something uncanny,and went 
into privacy to discuss him. One said: 

‘«* Pears to be a fool.’ 

‘¢¢ Pears ?’ said another ‘ /s,I reckon. 
Said he wished he owned /a/f the dog.’ 

‘¢¢ The idiot,’ saidathird. ‘ What did 
he reckon would become of the other 
half if he killed his half? Do you reckon 
he thought it would live ?’ 

‘**In my opinion he ain’t got any 
mind.’ 

3 said: 
anyway.’ 

‘<<«That’s what he is,’ said No. 4. 
‘He’s a labrick; just a Simon pure 
labrick if ever there was one.’ 

‘«¢ Ves, sir, he’s adamn fool, that’s the 
way I put him up,’ said No. 5. ‘ Any- 


‘Well, he’s alummox, 
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body can think different that wants to, 
but those are my sentiments.’ 

««*T am with you gentlemen,’ said No. 
6. ‘Perfect jackass—yes, and it ain’t 
going too far to say he is a pudd’nhead. 
if he ain’t a pudd’nhead, I ain’t no judge, 
that’s all.’ 

‘Mr. Wilson stood elected. The 
incident was told all over town and 
gravely discussed by everybody. Within 
a week he had lost his firstname. Pudd’n- 
head took its place.’ 


This is humor, as the great editors 
understand it. Toone a liule bit con- 
versant with the folk who are supposed 
to be humorous, it seems, contra iwise, 
something cheap and thin. Throughout 
the Southwest, for at least seventy five 
years, ‘‘I’d like to own that dog—and 
kill my half” has been a cant saying so 
commonly current that it is laughed at 
only out of compliment to the user of it. 
‘The man who should now perpetrate it 
as original would perhaps be called some- 
thing worse than ‘‘pudd’nhead,” but 
very certainly nobody—not the most 
ignorant—would find in it a suggestion 
ot uncanniness. For the thing is so 
common and proverbial that little chil- 
dren make use of it, or rather of its 
implication. More than one small lad 
has toid me, rejoicing, ‘‘ Ma has stopped 
her half of me from going to school.” 
And one shrewd young person within 
my knowledge bought half of a coveted 
dolly, then insisted on a property-right to 
play with it all the time. 

So, too, of Mr. Clemens’ young man 
who went away East to college, and 
come back with ‘‘ Eastern polish,” 
whatever that may be—perhaps perfect 
fitting clothes and a hab't of wearing 
gloves. His old friends overlooked the 
polish and the clothes, but could not for- 
give the glove habit, so he was left 
solitary. This is some more, doubtless, 
of Mr. Clemens’ very peculiar humor. 
He ought, however, to have stated the 
fact in a foot note. He might have been 
at the same pains about the reception to 
the Brothers Capollo. His account of 
the honors thrust upon them is doubtless 
a sly revenge upon the misguided Sou- 
thern communities, which have stretched 
out admiring hands to Mr. Clemens 
when he would rather they did not. 

So much for the accidentals of the tale. 


To deal adequately with the story itself, 
either in motif or atmosphere, would re- 
quire more time and space than I, at 
present, command. It is built around 
the exchange of two children, born the 
same day, to one father. One 1s his wife’s 
son ; the other, his slave’s. The wife dies ; 
the slave mother, who has sixteen parts 
of white blood to one of black, has sole 
charge of both babies. After a while, 
her master (as is the custom of Virginia 
gentlemen in the hands of high literary 
persons), for some trifling fault, sells all 
the other house-servants, though as a 
mark of magnanimity he sells them at 
home instead of sending them down the 
river. The life-likeness of this part will 
be apparent to every exslave owner, 
especially to such as remember how far 
beyond rubies was in those days the 
price of a thoroughly excellent servant. 
Setting wholly aside the human affection 
that often subsisted between white and 
black, few men were so foolish as to in- 
convenience themselves by an entire 
change of menage, without the most im- 
perative necessity for such a proceeding. 
All that is, however, beside the mark. 
This sale goes forward, and as a result, 
Roxy, the white slave, puts her son in 
his half-brother’s place to save him from 
the possibility of such a fate. 

She also puts her creator— Mark Twain 
—in rather ahard dilemma. To his mind 
the only man worth either saving or damn- 
ing in all the South country is the black 
man. The exigencies of fiction, however, 
make it necessary that the slave baby, who 
normally would grow up a pen feathered 
angel, shall, as his own young master, 
grow up a pretty respectable devil. 
Similarly, the white child must be, by 
the change.of position, endowed with 
all the virtues and graces of the subject 
race. Anybody can see that it is hard 
lines for the writer. One can fancy him 
apologizing beforehand to the little 
negro for the violence he is compelled to 
do his character. He makes the plunge 
and the double transformation boldly. It 
is more than a little amusing, though, to 
one who knows experimentally the autoc- 
racy of a ‘‘black mammy,” to read 
how Roxy, after the exchange, was sur- 
prised to see how steadily and surely the 
awe which had kept her tongue reverent, 
her manner humble towards her,young 
master, was transferring itself g her 
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speech and manner toward the usurper. 
Roxy must have been a mighty excep- 
tional character if she did not spank her 
charges with natural and noble impartial- 
ity, whether they were white or black. 
She had christened her own child 
** Valet de Chambre—no_ surname. 
Slaves hadn’t the privilege.” That is some 
more néws to us who owned them, and 
who keep lively memories of their pride 
in their surnames ; and how tenaciously, 
after freedom came, they clung to the 
appellations whereunto they felt them- 
selves born. In founding their families 
under the new conditions, it was often 
laughable to see the leaning to aristoc- 
racy. In more than one case within 
my own knowledge, negroes abandoned 
the names of the living masters, in favor 
of that of the master’s grandfather from 
whom they were inherited and to whose 
family they leaned because of _ its 
greater distinction. Truly, if they had 


had no privileg+ of surnames, there must 
have been confusion worse confounded 
in the era ’65. 

Time and patience fail alike in bring- 
ing to book all such matters here set 


down. Suffice it to say that, first to last 
the whole recital is unveracious. If it is 
meant for caricature, the result is the 
same as would come from exaggerating 
the ears, nose, and coat-tails of a Bowery 
tough, and labelling the picture ‘‘ Ward 
McAllister.” So far as I know, all that 
the South, either ‘‘Old” or ‘‘New,” has 
ever done to Mr. Clemens has be-n to buy 
his books, when it had precious little 
money to buy anything, and to set him 
upon a pedestal as the very prince of 
humorists. Wherefore, I quite fail to 
comprehend why it p'eases him to villify 
us as he is doing in this book. 

Let me add that I am no bigot in 
behalf of mine own people. Some have 
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foibles, faults galore, even sins of dee>- 
est dye. ‘There are knaves and foo's 
among them—uncouth fellows nota few. 
So much I readily grant. I will go 
further and admit that there is that in the 
social constitution which, rightly handlec, 
might give a humorist scope to add 
largely to the gaiety of nations. But 
take them by little and large, they are 
neither sordid nor stolid, nor lacking in 
the finer parts of humanity. All this 
Mr. Clemens makes them out to be. 
And because he is who he is, a large 
part of our common country will take 
his circus-posters for accurate photo- 
graphs of life and people in the South. 
Solely for that reason, I make, here and 
now, my protest against this injustice. | 
can not comfort myself with the belief 
that he has sinned ignorantly against 
half his countrymen. His experience 
has been too wide, his intelligence is too 
keen, for that. He is, it seems to me, 
thus unveracious fur revenue only. He 
has found out the sort of book that sells 
best. It is not that which speaks the 
truth as it is, but as the reader wishes to 
believe it to be. Beside, it is only against 
a background so lurid as the one he has 
manufactured that the action of his story 
could possibly take place. As an oc- 
casional dabbler in fiction, I recognize 
the strength of that necessity. But | 
can not hold that it is sufficient to justify 
the fatsifivation of all historic conditions 
A long time ago, I read a speech of Mr. 
Clemens in which he said, at the out- 
set, that he had chosen something he 
knew nothing whatever about so as to be 
quite unhampered by facts. To judge 
from ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” he has con 
tracted a habit of being unhampered by 
facts,—a habit which seems to grow 
stronger with age. 
Martha McCulloch Williams. 
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MR. WORTHINGTON CABELL. 


[A PEN PORTRAIT FROM LIFE.] 


Mr. Worthington Cabell was of a fine 


old Virginia family. When I knew him 
it was just after the war, and he was as a 
stranded barque upon the shores of Time. 
He was white-locked, with a glorious old 
face full of benignity and sweetness. His 
red-gullied farm lay up the river a short 
distance, and his massive brick house sat 
in a splendid grove of royal oaks. He 
was poor, wondrous poor, but he owed 
no man anything. There was a time in 
the life of Worthington Cabell when his 
signature meant thousands of good solid 
dollars, but that day was passed. Hehad 
been born to position and plenty, had 
been educated at home and abroad, and 
had lived in elegance and ease. The 
larger portion of his life had been spent 
in entertaining his guests and in dispens- 
ing hospitality. Above all things, he had 
ever despised ‘‘the tricks of trade,” and 
grown to look upon the bartering spirit 
as the disgrace of a gentleman. He had 
positively in all the round of his life never 
done anything for money. He adjured 
the acquisition of it and gloried in its dis- 
bursement. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that Mr. Worthington Ca- 
bell was a very wealthy man in more 
senses than one. He was never ‘‘mag- 
nas inter opes inops.”’ His heart was large, 


his hand was free, his sleep was sweet, 
his life was ideal. In those earlier days, 
servants filled yon toppling cabins, spir- 
ited horses stamped impatiently in yon 
falling stables, cattle were on the hill- 
sides, grain grew golden on yon out-lying 
plains, and the overseer rendered the ac- 
count to the master who sat in his library 
and read of Maecenas and ‘‘my sweetly 
smiling, sweetly prattling Lalage.” 

Nor was that all. No tongue was more 
eloquent ‘‘upon the stump,” when rousing 
public meetings called the enthusiastic 
citizens tozether ; and over and over had 
he gone, his county’s accredited repre- 
sentative, to grace the halls of his State’s 
capitol. Moreover in secret-wise had 
money percolated from his hands into in- 
umerable humble homes where sunlight 
seldom shone. ‘The royally good aspect 
of that grand old countenance of his was 
not wrought inaday. It was a life-work 
of aperfectly natural and healthy growth 
—the incessant overflow of a great, good 
heart through all the going years. . 

But now the storm of four rude years of 
raging war had swept the main, and Mr. 
Worthington Cabell’s fortunes were an 
inglorious wreck, but the grand old man 
was the same as of yore. Naught could 
tonch his innate gentility nor lessen his 
fondness fer Horace. 

‘*Contracte melius parva cupidine 
Vectigalia porrigam.” 
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“I shall better enlarge my scanty rev- 
enues,”’ he used to quote, ‘‘by contracting 
my desires.” 
Virtute me involve probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quere.” 

‘‘Henceforth I wrap myself in my integ- 
rity and seek honest poverty without a 
portion.”’ And he did, and for this rea- 
son the picture that I shall draw of the 
dear good man is not one for rude laugh- 
ter or ill-bred contempt. His fortunes 
were gone by the fell sweep of a ruthless 
hand which he did not invite. Age was 
coming roundly up the way and was quite 
upon him. dis habits had long since 
grown fixed, and he had become, as it 
were, the royal dispenser of Fortune’s fa- 
vors. His hand had known naught to 
do but proffer the jingling coins to the 
needs of his fellow-citizens, “‘privatim aut 
publice,”as the case might be, and old 
‘‘Sorley,” his aged body-servant, was bet- 
ter fitted to face the necessities that ran 
to the making of a dollar (when the cruel 
war was over)than the erstwhile master 
of a more than baronial manor. As his 
riches took wings and flew, more and 
more the manhood they hedged about 
shone forth in its native strength, and 
sweeter grew the sublime spirit within. 


He met Poverty with a smile and, while 
she stripped him of his jewels, she could 
not stay the fountains of perennial re- 
source and recreation that welled up with- 
in him and made his heart and mind the 
dwelling-place of innumerable hidden 
consolations and rare divertisements. 
He often still sat by the Bandusian fount- 
ain in fond rumination, and was refreshed 
by its ‘‘delightful coolness,” and the 
streaming sun of misfortune, however 
flagrant, knew not how to touch him. 


To another spirit than his, ‘‘sustained by 
an unfaltering trust in God” and glad- 
dened by the broadening and strengthen- 
ing influence of a well-stored erudition, 
this huge change in fortune had been very 
galling; but he accepted it with a grace 
that was charming, and went about trim- 
ming his torn sails so that the disaster that 
had overcome his princely vessel might 
not extend through his inadvertence to 
another human soul. ‘I am now,” he 
used to say, ‘‘incapable of making much; 
I myst be capable of spending less.” 
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So that on this mid-week day, as down 
yon lane he comes, riding his good gray 
nag, smile not at the worn bridle with its 
reins fastened with strings to the bit, and 
the saddle torn at the pommel, and the 
stirrup of the left foot held on by a rope. 
Is not this better than that he buy and 
never pay for a new bridle and a cosy sad- 
dle ? Or, if yon shoe pointing through the 
stirrup discloses a sorry state of affairs 
between the upper-leather and the sole— 
aruthless parting of company and break 
ing of old associations—is that a worse 
plight than the foot of Captain Horace 
presented when he ingloriously left his 
shield at Philippi and fled the field of bat- 
tle? Quite slick is the coat of the dear 
old gentleman and battered the hat, yet 
“‘Sorley,” the valet, who clings to the old 
place, none the less reverences his mas- 
ter—ever the same good, grand master— 
with his tender speech and dignified, 
healthful, hopeful bearing. 

Nor on this Sabbath morn as mid-way 
the big-road you meet it, need you laugh 
as you see approaching the reminiscence 
of the grand coach that in ante-bellum 
days bore governors along this thorough- 
fare to yon rising oaks where the genius 
of hospitality had her abode. The rude 
hand-saw has run capriciously its equato- 
rial belt, and its whole upper-half lies up- 
on loose rafters in the storm battered car- 
riage house while the lower-half, still 
steady on the massive wheels, moves its 
ponderous, though unsightly, shape to- 
ward the church house that crowns with 
its cross the top of the hill. There was 
a time when bishops sat upon the self- 
same seats where Mr. Worthington Ca- 
bell and his gentle wife and two spinster 
daughters now sit moving up the hill to 
the morning service. Nor doubt you for 
a moment that there now sits in the 
person of the venerable Worthington Ca- 
bell,this day and hour, the peer and equal 
of any governor or any bishop in the cir- 
cle of the States. And this he quietly 
and unobtrusively feels. When yonder 
man, with his well-fed team,alights, his 
new and shining vehicle all gotten by 
‘“‘the tricks of trade,” and, with his tailor- 
made suit, comes up the walk, he may 
feel he is something until he reaches the 
presence of Worthington Cabell. He 
has had the knack of making money—a 
knack that many a knave has—but he feels 
as he receives the pleasant greetingof this 
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grand old man that there is a power 
that money can not buy, and Worthing- 
ton Cabell, in the very dispensing of his 
neighborly courtesies, yet shows without 
knowing it, his infinite superiority to the 
man whose wealth is his chief attribute, 
and yet is a mere bauble to what Worth- 
ington Cabell has had the rare privilege 
of disbursing for man’s benefit and 
enjoyment. Were our new friend to lose 
his wealth, he would utterly perish from 
the midst of his surroundings. Not so 
with Worthington Cabell. As he stands 
shorn of this appurtenance, he can 
well say with his friend Horace: 

‘* Von omnis moriar, multaque pars met 

Vitabit Libitinam.” 
‘‘T shall not wholly perish; “he most of 
me will escape” the wreck of my for- 
tunes. 

When such a man as Worthington 
Cabell measured himself by the side of 
any of these ‘‘money-makers and 
money-holders,” do what he might in all 
the kindliness of his heart, nature had 
made it so that Ae must look down upon 
them and ¢hey must look wf to him. He 
nor they could make it otherwise. And 


so this May morning as he enters the 


church in his best attire and his reserved 
shoes, he seems his old self again, so 
majestic and yet so captivating is his 
bearing—the old self that disbursed 
thousands and made no more ado about 
it than if it were a mere bagatelle—a 
secret little habit that was nobody else’s 
business. 

And when at the chosen time, 
as the lay-reader, he opened the Book of 
all books, his voice fell like a benedic- 
tion upon the ears of the reverent assem- 
bly and rose richly up as a holy incense 
from the midst of a countenance that 
seemed lit withthe very light of heaven. 
Surely when the pert young Macedonian 
king stood by the tub of the old Cynic, 
basking in the sun, and questioned him 
as to his wants, he found no such delight- 
ful contentment mirrored in the up- 
turned countenance of him who needed 
only the sunlight, as now shone on the 
features of Mr. Worthington Cabell. 
He was a man who did not need even 
the sunlight. He had it. He was it—a 
glorious ray, permeating and pervading 
the furthrest precincts of the entire 
building. And when ‘‘the morning 
lesson” was done, and he halted and 
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for a moment looked out upon his audi- 
tors as he was about to resume his seat 
among them, he seemed, indeed, as the 
full-orbed light of day, at evening’s holy 
hour, resting on mountain-peaks, and 
with his subtle wealth of heart goldening 
and gladdening with a new life all that 
he looks back upon. : 

Many and many an incident might be 
told of the gentle courtesies of Mr. 
Worthington Cabell and the wide-reach- 
ing benetactions that flowed from his all- 
embracing benevolence. He was now 
more richly magnanimous in the little 
things of life than he had ever been during 
the by gone days in the great ones. But 
the jaundiced and unappreciative eye of 
this practical age would be pained by the 
sparkle of such jewels as God counts the 
rarest, and so with a ‘‘saive’ and 
“vale” we bid all hail and adieu 
to him who was facile princeps among 
men who are real men. 

Marcus Blakey Allmond. 


HOW TO MANAGE SUE. 
Hello, Billy, what’s the news? 
Been a-courtin’ out to Sue’s? 

’Pears to me you’ve got the blues. 
Did yer pop an’ her refuse ? 

Best git on yer p’s an’ q’s— 

She's too fine a gal to lose. 


Tell yer how to manage Sue: 
Sometime in a week or two— 
Durin’ Chris’mas time ’]] do— 
Some’eres at a candy stew 
Strike her fer an interview, 
Wher none’s at but her an’ you. 


*Spect you'll haf to tell a lie— 
You can do it when you try. 
Don’t be brash but kinder sly ; 
Let her think the reason why 
Fer yer dressin’ up £0 spry, 
Nother gal has caught yer eye. 


Never say a word to her 

’Bout the gal yer dressin’ fer ; 
Let her s’pose what may occur 

Ef she don’t begin ter stir 

*Bout an’ try ter find out wher 
That ’ere heart’s a-wanderin’, sir. 


Rouse a woman’s jealous heart 

An’ you're done the techous part. 
Ef you play it purty smart— 

Keep yer horse afore yer cart, 
Scotchin’ with yer lyin’ art, 

W’y, my boy, you’ve got yer start. 
Tell her then a yarn, you know, 
With your voice all full o’ woe, 
Bout the grief you undergo, 

*Bout the paddin’ to an’ fro 
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Through the winter an’ the snow, 
Doin’ good fer So-and.-so. 


How you never git no show 
Fer—fer what you're doin’, though. 
Tell her how you’ve tried ter sow 
Seeds of good to sprout an’ grow, 
’N’ make you happy here below, 
But it seems as God says, No. 


Then, ole boy, jes watch yer Sue; 
’N’ see if what I tell you’s true, 
An’ afore ’at you git through, 
See her drap a tear or two— 
Head aside, won’t look at you. 
Then’s the time to do yer do. 


Then’s the time to signify 

That the knot you want ter tie 
*L| make you happy bye and-bye. 
Take Sue’s hand an’ draw up nigh, 
Choke up sorter, heave a sigh, 
Clear yer thote —an’ then let fly: 


“Susie dear, my undefiled— 

’Scuse me, Sue, I can’t be mild— 

Don’t ye see I’m nearly wild 

Jist ter git yer reconciled 

Fer to be my wife, my child, 

’N’ make me happy! ‘Yes’ ye smiled? 


‘* Susie, dear, why don’t you smile? 
How you make my blood to bile! 
Lawsy Massy! honey chile, 

You’s so sweet I’m ‘feard you'll spile 
(Notice here what’s wuth yer while— 
Nudge up nigh in pleadin’ style.) 


Then you'll see yer Susie dear, 
As she rallies from her skeer, 
Glancin’ at you kinder queer 
Through that plagued little tear— 
Hello, now! What’s ’at I hear? 
’Tain’t no odds if she don’t keer. 
Harv Mace. 


BOYS ON THE WARPATH. 


When General Morgan reached the 
neighborhood of Lick Run, on his cele- 
brated raid, rumors concerning him flew 
thick and fast. Derrick Brown and his 
cousin Budd, boys of fifteen, believed 
that the time had come for them to serve 
their country by finding out just where 
Morgan was going and what he proposed 
to do when he got there. 

Derrick owned a heavy, old-style shot- 
gun and Budd a pony. As the pony re- 
fused to ‘‘carry double,” indicating its 
good horse-sense, they decided to do 
their reconnoitering in a light one-horse 
wagon until in the vicinity of the enemy, 
then proceed on foot. 

‘*And knows,” said Derrick, 
whose breast frequently expanded with 
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the contemplation of magnificent plans, 
‘‘but we may capture Morgan himself. 
Crackee! but wouldn’t it be a feather in 
our caps if we should drive into Lick 
Run with him sitting between us a 
prisoner ?” 

‘*He is a good deal more likely to 
drive out of Lick Run with us as prison- 
ers,” was the douche that Budd gave to 
Derrick’s enthusiasm. 

‘‘All the same, Budd, we’ll take a rope 
along so that if we do take a prisoner we 
can bring him in.” 

A two bushel bag and a hatchet were 
in the wagon when the pony was hitched 
to it, and they were permitted to remain 
when the lads drove out of the village on 
their quest. 

Lick Run is five miles from the nearest 
railway station. Parallel with the rail- 
way, and about two miles on either side 
of it, were the main country thorough- 
fares, and these were connected at inter- 
vals by cross-roads. Somewhere along this 
net work of highways it was surmised 
that Morgan’s troops would pass within 
a few hours. 

Driving down one of these roads the 
lads reached Ringbolt Chapel about ten 
o’clock in the morning. O!d Heinrich, 
the sexton, was at work in the little 
cemetery. 

‘*Hullo! Heinrich, any news of Mor- 
gan?” shouted Derrick. 

The old German stuck his spade into 
the ground and clumsily tramped out 
into the road before answering. Then 
he puffed the words out along the side of 
his pipe stem. 

‘*T heardt some mens say dot de ad- 
wance guardt been by Marseilles dis 
morgen, und dot dey vos burn de rail- 
roadt britches ofer Lockrey creek. Aber 
I don’dt know if it be so oder not.” 

He stood with his elbows on the tail- 
gate of the wagon, and the boys had 
turned around in their seats to face him. 

‘«Gif me dot rope, poys, you got dere.” 

‘*Can’t spare it, Heinrich. We expect 
to take John Morgan prisoner and tie 
him with that,” answered Derrick. 

‘So! Dot vas a big job for soldier 
mens. You poys bite off more as you 
can chaw, don’dt it?” 

At that moment the boys heard a clat- 
tering of hoofs behind them and whirled 
around in their seat. Coming toward 
them, enveloped in a cloud of dust and 
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not far away, was a squad of calvary on 
the trot. 

‘Dunder und bDlitzen! Rebe's for 
sure,” exclaimed the sexton,” climbing 
the fence and disappearing around the 
chapel with all the speed that his wooden 
shoes would admit of. 

It was too late for the youngsters to 
attempt to escape. The pony, with the 
spring-wagon at his heels, wou'd be no 
iatch for the approaching horsemen in 
a rough-and-tumble race. 

“What shall we do, Budd?” whis- 
pered Derrick, his face growing white. 

‘‘Put that shotgun in the meal-bag 
quicker’n lightnin’.” With nervous haste 
Derrick complied, and when the horse- 
inen rode up no firearm was visible. 

The sturdy pony caught the eye of the 
ieader of the squad. ‘‘ Unhitch that 
horse. We'll take it along with us,” 
he commanded, addressing a_ subal- 
tern. 

‘¢« Please don’t take our horse, sir. It’s 
all the one we’ve got. Besides that, he’s 
old and stiff,” interposed Budd. 

‘*'Take a look at him,” continued the 
officer to the subaltern, and the latter 
began his examination in jockey style. 

‘*Older’n Mathewsalem! Windgalls! 
Bone spavin! Ain’t wuth feedin’ to the 
dogs,” reported the man as he proceeded 
with his investigation. 

“ Any arms?” inquired the officer. 

‘* Yes, sir,” began Derrick plaintively, 
‘«we’ve one old—” 

‘* Hatchet,” broke in Budd quickly, 
at the same time picking up the imple- 
ment. 

pistols ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

After a few inquiries about the nearest 
way to neighboring towns, the officer 
rode to the head of his troop. 

‘«Say, mister,” said Budd in a low 
tone to one of the men, ‘‘is that General 
Morgan ?” 

‘‘ Morgan be darned! We’re Union. 
Home G-yards f’m Greensburg. An’ you 
tuck us for rebs? Thunder!” 

‘¢ Fall in—forward—trot.” And in a 
cloud of dust the Home Guards disap- 
peared down the road. 

‘« We are smart,” said Budd after the 
soldiers had gone. 

Why ?” 

‘*To take those chaps for Morgan’s 
men, in the first place, and then not to 
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ask them if they knew anything of the 
whereabouts of Morgan.” 

‘‘T am not right sure that I care to 
know,” answered Derrick. 

“Don’t want to drive into Lick Run 
with Morgan tied with that rope?” 

A slight flush tinged the round full 
cheeks of Derrick as he answered, ‘‘I 
shall go with you. What do you propose 
to do now?” 

‘‘Drive across to the station. No 
doubt they’ll have telegrams there that 
will tell where Morgan is.” 

They reached the station and learned 
that the wires had been cut and that 
no news of Morgan could be obtained 
further than the report that he had 
crossed the railroad a tew miles east of 
the station that morning after burning 
one of the railway bridges. 

‘*T’ll unhitch and feed the pony in the 
shade, Derrick, while you go over to 
Billy O’Byre’s and leave your gun—it’s 
too heavy—and borrow his pistol. He’s 
sick, or he’d be with us. When you 
come back we’ll foot it down the track a 
piece.” 

‘‘All right. I'll stick to you, Budd, 
But I believe 


through thick and thin. 
that we’d better go home,” 
When Derrick returned from his errand 
he had an old-fashioned navy revolver, 
so lengthy of barrel and so bulky of 
breech, that its concealment about his 


person was impossible. When he thrust 
it into his waistband it looked as if the 
muzzle wouldn’t stop short of his shoe- 
top. 
"‘ hour’s walk down the railroad 
brought them to the burned bridge. The 
woodwork still smouldered among a 
tangle of twisted rods and rails in the 
chasm between the abutments. Shortly 
the quick eyes of Budd discovered some- 
thing moving in the woods on the hill- 
side above the bridge. 

‘«Tt’s a loose horse, I believe.” 

‘It is, and it may be a rebel one. 
Let’s capture it,” responded Derrick, the 
wild acclaim that would attend their 
return to Lick Run with even a four- 
legged prisoner already ringing in his 
ears. ‘‘ You go around that wav, Budd, 
and get above him, and I’Il slip along 
below, and between us we'll get him.” 

Budd's route was such that he could 
not see either Derrick or the horse until 
he ascended a knoll quite near the animal. 
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‘*A rebel horse, sure enough, saddled 
and bridled. Got away from’em likely,” 
thought Budd when near enough to dis- 
tinguish the brand, C. S. A. 

‘* Whoa, boy, whoa,” he said softly, as 
he walked up and took hold of the 
bridle. Then he looked to see where 
Derrick was and discovered him going 
back up the railroad as rapidly as his 
legs could carry him. While gazing after 
his fleeing companion and wondering 
what was the matter, a gruff voice called 
out: 

‘*Hello thar! What yo’ gwan ter do 
with my hoss?” Budd turned and saw 
a tall, slender man rise from a log on 
which he had been lying, yawn, stretch 
himself, and then walk toward him. The 
lad was so completely taken by surprise 
that he fai'ed to answer. 

‘* Didn’t yo’ h yar me? I ast yo’ what 
yo’ “lowed to do with my hoss.”’ 

‘* Nothing, sir, nothing. I thought it 
was a stray.” 

‘* Weil, I dunno how it is ’bout h-yar, 
but whar I kem from stray hosses don’t 
ginerally cavort round in the timber with 
saddles and bridles on, thay don’t. 
Hows’ever this beast ain’t no stray, 
sonny. It’s one I borrowed from a 
Yank down at Levingsworth.” And 
taking the rein from Budd he mounted. 

“Live *bout h-yar, sonny?” he con- 
tinued, adjusting his feet in the stirrups. 

‘* Not right close, sir.” 

“Don’t, eh? Well! it’s a-gittin’ late, 
an’ if yo’ don’t live handy, yo’ better 
break for home. Boys ortn’t ter be fur 
from their mammys of evenin’s. Far’- 
well, sonny. My respec’s to yo’ par, ’an 
tell himif he lived nigh ’bout I might 
call an’ trade hosses with him, bein’ as 
you tuck such a fancy for mine.” And 
with a rollicking laugh he trotted away. 

The lad watched the good natured 
Confederate until he saw him join a long 
column of men in gray who were filing 
out of the woods into the highway. He 
saw them disappear over the crest of a 
hill half a mile off then he started on the 
trail of his companion. He found 
Derrick sitting on the end of a cross-tie, 
resting. 

“‘You were going to stick to me 
through thick and thin, weren’t you? 
And you did it nobly, didn’t you?” began 
Budd. 

‘*It was this way, Budd. When I got 
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up on the ’butment and saw that army in 
the woods, I was sure you'd be captured, 
and I thought I had better escape while 
I had a chance and—head a rescue.” 

‘- Head a rescue! That zs good. Your 
head is all right, Derrick, and so is your 
heart, but your legs won’t back ’em up! 
Iam going to give you a present when 
we get home.” 

There was a puzzled expression on 
Derrick’s face as he glanced toward his 
companion. 

“‘T am going to give you that rope in 
the spring-wagon.” 

J. A. Conwell. 


MODERN PAINTERS—LITERARY. 


[NOT BY RUSKIN.] 


They have laid aside the canvas and the ease 
and the brush, 

E’en the palette knife’s discarded, and the 
blender put to blush ; 

It is not High Art to color or to soften or re- 


ne. 
Hold the mirror up to Nature, for the Real is 
divine! 


Theirs not to make a picture, glowing-tinted, 
warm with life; 

Theirs to take the living subject, and to use the 
surgeon’s knife, 

Strip off cuticle and cutis, lay the quivering 
nerve-cords bare; 

Trace emotion to its center with a scientific air. 


Then when they have robbed each figure of its 
garmenting of grace, 

Found for every act a motive not above the 
comm lace, 

Brought to light each petty weakness of an er- 
ring human heart, 

With complacent smile they murmur: “ True 
to Nature and to Art!” 


O ye wise, whose penetration deeper goes than 
I can see, 
List this once a minor poet, piping in a minor 


key ;— 

When about the trees’ dun rootlets Nature 
weaves no veil of green, 

When upen decay she never more shall hang 
her leafy screen, 


When the leaden clouds at sunset with no gold 
are glorified, 

And the moon shall cease to paint her silver on 
the turbid tide, 

Then the mirror up to Nature ye may hold to 
find at last 

That the Real istriumphant, the Ideal’s reign is 
past. 


But till then, O ye who bend to stony Fact the 
servile knee, 

Shall the “dreamer,” shall the poet walk the 
by-ways “fancy free;” 
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Free to see the germ of beauty in the form un- 
eouth concealed, 

Free to paint the brighter hues to the believing 
heart revealed. 


Eleanor M. Denny. 


HE SIGNED IT ‘‘ABERHAM.” 


‘‘Dey oughter be some ’spress hyah 
or me,” said a rather dudish darky, as 
he walked into the express office at 
Asheville, North Carolina, the other day. 

‘‘What’s your name?” inquired the 
agent. 

‘*My name’s Aberham Simpson; dey 
calls me ‘Abe,’ but I signs my name 
‘Aberham,’” he replied with a haughty 
toss of his head. 

‘‘ Well, Aberham, here is a package 
for you. Sign the book and pay twenty- 
five cents charges, and you can have it ” 

‘‘Huh! I mouter knowed dat nigger 
woulder made me pay it. Here’s de 
money. Now I'll tick de package, 
please.” 

‘But you must sign the book first.” 

‘‘You jess sign it, boss; I kain sign 
terday.” 

‘*But you must. It makes no difference 
about bad writing ; we are used to that.” 

He began to scratch his head. ‘‘ Boss, 
I ’clar to gracious I kain sign dat book 
terday; I’ll jess hatter make my mark, 
same as I always does.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me at first that 
you couldn’t write!” said the agent, as he 

his 
took the pen and wrote ‘‘A X Simpson.” 
mark. 

‘‘ Boss, I dun tole you I kain sign de 
book terday. Is you wrote dat ‘Abe,’ 
or ‘Aberham’ like I ax you?” 

‘‘T wrote it ‘Abe.’ Now get out and 
let that gentleman to the desk.” 

‘‘Dat’s always de way!” grumbled 
the darky, as he ambled out. ‘‘I tole 
him I always sign my name ‘Aberham.’ 
’Pears lak a cull’d man never ken git 
jestice.” W. B. Gwyn. 


A VALENTINE. 


Oh, for the glad, the bold, the free, 
The bygone days of chivalrie! 
When each brave knight 
In armour dight 
Extolled his fair o’er land and sea. 
If it were then, and I thy knight, 
enter in the lists, 


Where every lovely knight insists 
His lady fair is fairer far 
Than all the other ladies are. 


Meet in the tourney’s charmed ring, 
—Of which the olden minstrels sing— 
With silver shield 
And spear, to wield 
And break a lance 
For one sweet glance 
From lovely eyes. 
For him who dies : 
For love’s sweet sake, the lutes would 


wake 
Glad echoes of his fame and glory 
In many a song and many a story. 


If thou wouldst have me for thy knight, 

On my broad shield all silver bright, 
Who came could read, 
Whate’er his speed, 

The legend it should bear. 

I’d mount my steed and fight my way, 
By night and day, 

’Gainst friend and foe. And work him woe 
Who dared disclaim 
My lady’s fame 

As queen of all the fairand gay. 


With helmet off and pennant lowered, 

In courtesy to thee, my sweet, 

Breathing thy name, I’d draw my sword 
And lay it at thy feet. 


Jean Wright. 


JANE JONES. 


Jane Jones keeps a-whisperin’ to me all the 
time, 

An’ says: “ Why don’t you make ita rule 
Tostudy your lessons, an’ work hard, an’ learn, 

An’ never be absent from school ? 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 

How he clumb up to the top; 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 

Down in a blacksmithing shop.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so; 

Mebbe he did—I dunno; 

*Course, what’s a-keepin’ me ’way from the top 
Is not never having no blacksmithing shop. 


She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
But full o’ ambition an’ brains, 
An’ studied philosophy all ’is hull life— 
An’ see what he got for his pains. 
He brought electricity out of the sky 
With a kite an’ the lightnin’ an’ key, 
So we're owin’ him more’n any one else 
Fer all the bright lights ’at we see. 
Jane Jones she actually said it was so; 
Mebbe he did—I dunno; 
’Course, what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightnin’ or key. 


Jane Jones said Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme; 

An’ all of the Spaniards ’an Italians, too, 
They laughed and just said twas a dream ; 
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But Queen Isabella she listen’d to him, 
An’ pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
An’ bought ’im the Santa Marier ’nd said :— 
“Go hunt up the rest of the earth.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so; 
Mebbe he did—I dunno; 
’Course, that may all be, but you must allow 
They ain’t any land to discover just now. 
Ben King. 


HER ANSWER. 
(PINE NOT.) 


After two days’ hard riding and 
dodging of Yankee cavalry, Captain 
Frank Barrett was very near his ideal of 
Paradise. That is to say, he was in the 
parlor of Colonel Selton’s mansion, 
kneeling beside a rocking chair in which 
was seated fair Mistress Marie Selton. 
A solitary tallow dip was the only witness 
of the scene. 

He opened his lips to tell her the love 
that had impelled him to take that 
foolhardy ride, when the door was flung 
hastily open. His servant rushed in 
crying, ‘‘De Yankees iscomin’! Run, 
Mahs Frank! Fo’ Gawd’s sake, run! 
I’se done got de hosses at de back do’.” 

With a fierce oath, Captain Frank 
sprang to his feet. Pausing, he stooped 
suddenly and kissed Marie, then, with- 
out a word, dashed through the hall, 
leaped on his horse and rode for his life. 

A squad of Yankees turned the corner 
of the house in time to witness his flight, 
and, firing a volley after him, they gave 
chase. As the bullets hummed around 
him the captain only bent a little lower 
in the saddle and urged his horse to 
greater speed. Closely pursued at first 
he finally distanced his enemies and 
decided to cut across country and 
join his regiment. Fortunately, he fell 
in with his company the next night. In 
spite of the fact that he was glad to be 
with his men again he was unhappy, for 
he was uncertain how his suit had pros- 
pered. Marie was looking toward the 
door when he stole that kiss, and after- 
ward poor Frank groaned in bitterness 
of spirit. 

There were weeks of hard fighting on 
hand; he could not apply for leave. As 
for a letter—here he groaned again. It 
was in the last days of the Confederacy, 
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and the voice of the Greenback was 
scarce in the land. Captain Frank had 
not a cent in the world and as he knew, 
could neither beg nor borrow a bit of 
paper. He was almost in despair, when 
an idea struck him; with an exclama- 
tion of delight, he hastened to an 
adjacent woodpile and procured a pine: 
chip. He smoothed it off and wrote on 
one side of the chip in pencil ‘*i” an: 
on the other side ‘‘thee”—I pine for 
thee! 

He called his man Zeph and gave him 
the chip with orders to take it to Miss 
Selton and bring her answer. Zeph 
concealed it in his clothes, promised to 
return in three days and vanished in the 
woods. Three days passed, four, five, 
still Zeph did not return. On the night 
of the fifth day, Frank returned late to 
his tent, troubled about his man’s safety 
and worn out with the duties of the day. 
In front of the tent he found a limp, 
draggled specimen of the genus homo, 
class Ethiopia, crouching over the fire, 
nursing a wounded arm,—Zeph! The 
poor fellow arose and muttering some- 
thing about ‘‘dat Yankee bullet” 
handed a curiously-shaped package to 
his mas‘er. It was wrapped in a piece of 
bagging that was fastened with a thorn. 
With trembling fingers the captain seized 
it, tore off the strange wrapping and 
revealed—her answer! A pine knot! 


A CAREER. 
‘« An Italian prince I intend to wed,” 
Said a bud most divinely tall and fair. 
“There is not a rival I fear or dread, 
And papa, you know, is a billionaire.” 


Years passed, when she graciously deigned to 
Ow 

Atasimple count. But the dash and glow 

Of her youth had fled. And her father now 

Could boast but a paltry million or so. 


The finger of time left its cruel signs, 

Till she thought a British hussar would do. 
He ate her dinners, drank her choice wines, 
Then married her cousin without a sou. 


At thirty, she innocent airs essayed, 

But they could not recall her early bloom; 
And a voyage around the world she made, 
To elope, at last, with her father’s groom. 


C. H. Thayer. 
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Drawn by M. L. Williams, 


NOT RESPONSIBLE: 


“ Oh, do tell me!” ; 
“ No, I promised not to; but then I know you'll worm it out of me and then I shan’t be 
responsible.” 
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THE PUBLISHER’S TABLE. 


(This department is introduced to bring 
the readers, the writers and the artists 
who now are, or may become, identified 
with the make-up of THE SOUTHERN Mac- 
AZINE to a closer understanding of what 
the publisher and his associates wish to 
present, with suggestions that may also 
save labor to all, by mention of what is 
not desired.) 

I. The publisher desires to suggest to 
all writers who are casting about for mate- 
rial that is yet comparatively new, either 
in history or fiction, that all writings sub- 
mitted relating to the reconstruction period 
will receive from him the most careful 
consideration with a view to publication 
in a continuous series of articles, in what- 
ever form, dealing with this period that 
presents such abundant opportunity to 
the makers of American history and story. 

II. The prize contests advertised by 
THE SouTHERN MaGAZINE are exciting 
wide spread interest; first, for the reason 
that the cash prizes offered are materi- 
ally considerable; and second, because 
through its mediums of exchanges, the 
results, with proper introductory sketch 
of the successtul writers, will at once bring 
them into a prominence that will be of 
inestimable value to those having a desire 
to follow up the work. Another and 
principal interest is due to the fact that 
in this contest the personal equation as 
to authorship is entirely eliminated, 
owing to the absolute exclusion of that 
great horde of writers who have made 
reputations in the leading magazines of 
the country, as mentioned in tne condi- 
tions ruling. 

Further than all this, we wish it under- 
stood that no manuscript submitted, hav- 
ing the merit of availability, will be re- 
turned if the author will submit it, on the 
publisher’s request, to be paid for at our 
usual rates. 

III. Many writers (usually the inex- 
perienced) seem dubious of what are a 
magazine’s ‘‘usual rates for manuscripts.” 
It would seem that many of them supposed 
that over ‘‘The Publisher’s Table” 
hung a placard: Biography, so much per 
page; Essay, so much; Story, somuch ; 
Poem, so much; andso on. But the truth 
is, that the figures on that placard are sub- 
ject tothe most startling changes accord- 
ing to ideas of the powers that be. Some 
manuscripts are not allowed to get away, 


no matter what the cost, while others, of 
a possible value and available for some 
future time, are indifferently rated 
low 

IV. Believing that the Civil War, its 
history and romance and ballad, if com- 
ing from the South to THE SOUTHERN 
MaGaAZINE, still holds a vital interest to 
all, North and South, the publisher will 
welcome any historical papers, yet un- 
published that have the necessary merit, 
as well as the romance in the form of fic- 
tion that is built upon this struggle. Our 
‘‘Comment and Criticism” department 
is also open to brief comments of, fair 
design, touching this war. It is our pur- 
pose to carry forward all that remains to 
make up the history and fiction that will 
paint the Civil War, by whatever sympa- 
thizer, in THE SoUrHERN MAGAZINE. 

V. Biography of Southern writers is 
replete with the unappreciated merits of 
the talented of that line, in the publica- 
tions of thcir own section. And truly it 
is asad truth. But where in biography is 
mention made of all those editors and 
publishers who fought to feed them even 
crumbs? No mention whatever. No 
knowledge save that they must have 
starved to death, as they have never been 
heard from. The times are riper now; 
a new line is in the field. Support comes 
to the editors and publishers who fight 
the battle over again. 

VI. In this last decade of the century, 
the South is able to supply the material 
from its writers and artists, in THE SouTH- 
ERN MAGAZINE, to the people of all sec- 
tions of the United States with success; 
which means that the interest in this 
literature at last obtains, so that a South- 
ern magazine can be made to pay suffi- 
ciently to press the fight, to attain the first 
position in its class in the country that 
surpasses all others in this perfect form 
of literary entertainment. 

THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE now has a 
circulation as large as the combined 
efforts of every periodical ever launched 
in the South for similar purposes, and 
rightly takes its place to-day before the 
public, second only in point of readers 
to the few of its class in the East. 

Advertisers are beginning to appre- 
ciate this fact; and if they do not make, 
they at least support, the literature of 
America. 
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Adi literature must, to a certain extent, 
savor of the soil; but it should not be sec- 
tional, and it must be able to endure trans- 


portation without losing its flavor. 
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OING TO COOPERTOWN.” 
—From ‘Gone to Coopertown,” by C. 
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